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Don’t Be a Grumbler. 

There is no place in this busy 
world of ours for the fault-finder and 
grumbler. 
optimist. 
things and gets the true measure of 


life. .The persistent whiner is a most | 


disagreeable factor in any neighbor- 
hood. A whine is a signal call to 
many demons of distress and disaster, 
which mock, hurt, hinder and dis- 
hearten. 

There is nothing in this world that 
you can look for with so much cer- 
tainty .of finding as trouble. Did 
you ever stop to think of this? 
Did you ever worry about it? Did 
you ever notice that most of your 
troubles—and few of them are really 
present today—are hardly any of 
them worth mentioning as you look 
back on the past? It is the antici- 
pation that bothers? If anticipation 
did not go more than half way to 
meet troubles most of them might 
miss their way and never get near 
you. 

The grumbler or whiner weakens 
his best energy; he enervates his own 
strength. He deadens within him- 
self the-divine gift of cheer and hope 


and he dams up his own soul against | 


the sweet inspirations of ruman sym- 
pathy. Success does not abide with 
the man who has a grumble in his 
heart. A grumble is premeditated 
and a prearranged fate. Some one 
may lay at the door of the grumbler, 
as a cause, his or her-environment. 
This is a pessimistic falsehood, for 
to our own mood environment is a 
looking glass; it smiles back when 
we smile and it frowns when we 


These are the days of the} 
He it is who really does) 


lfrown. If we are to win anything in 
this world we must not whine. We 
/must look on the bright and cheerful 
iside of things. 

The person who thinks the world 
is full of good people and kindly 
blessings is much richer than he who 
| thinks the contrary. Each man’s 
imagination largely peoples the world 
\for himself. Some live in a world 
|peopled with Princesses of the royal 
blood; some in a world of paupers 
and privations. 
to make the choice. Our world is a 
big busy one. It cares precious little 
what we think of it or what faults 
or troubles we find along our path. 
It is a choice that coneerns yourself 
more than all others combined, 
whether you grouch in the gloom, the 
companion of hatred, or strive in the 
sunshine, seeing smiles and catching 
shreds of happy song. 

Man is the noblest work of God, 
and men and women in God’s image 
were not made as whining, fault-find- 
ing beings. They were made to stand 
erect, mentally as well as physically; 
to labor well and joyously; to par- 
take of the gifts of providence, 
|'whether they be joy or sorrow, and 
take them as they come; to add each 
day something to the world’s happi- 
ness, be it a word of kindness or only 
a smile. ' 





> + + 
Short-Sightedness, 

This quotation from the veteran 
dairyman, Geo. F. Comings of Eau 
Claire Co., Wisconsin, appeared in 
Hoards Dairyman. We use it as a 
text. He says: 

“Every fake, fraud and humbug 
that has for its ultimate the undoing 
of the farmer is helped along by the 
farmer himself. In fact it could suc- 
ceed only through the farmer’s as- 
sistance. The undoing of the co-op- 
erative creameries and the resulting 
‘loss of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to the farmers of the northwest 
will be made possible because of the 
ignorance and selfishness of the farm- 
er. He will hold a cent so close to 
his eye that a thousand dollars six 
months away can’t be seen. He will 
strike his colors before the soft flat- 
tery and blandishing smile of a hand- 
somely dressed man from town who 
will flatter him, deceive and win him. 
|He will quote figures to prove that 
the buttermaker is both robbing in 
the test and the price and will prove, 
to the farmer’s satisfaction that his 
only salvation is in shipping cream to 
the city. Oh farmers, countrymen, 
brothers, why not stand for a square 
}deal for yourself and your neighbor- 
| hood. You will not get, nor deserve 
a square deal ’till you are a square 
man in all life’s relations.”’ 

That is hot shot—but as it comes 
ifrom a successful farmer there must 
| be some truth in it worth thinking 
‘about. It is a fact that farmers are 
'prone to trust and believe a stranger 
‘quicker than one of their old neigh- 
| bors. 

There are many agencies at work 
to undermine farming interests—in- 
terests that tend to protect him from 
the greed of the organized world of 
which he is only a side-line—a pro- 
ducer. Just as sure as the co-oper- 
ative creamery fails through non-sup- 
port, just so sure will the big packing 
interests—scions of the Beef Trust— 
get control and reduce the price of 
cream in that locality. 

Just as sure as the organized re- 











It is up to ourselves | 


tail merchants drive out the mail or- 
der houses and prevent a parcels post 
law just so sure will you farmers 
more than ever pay tribute to a lot 
of middlemen who think you owe 
them a living. These selfish inter- 
ests have kept you from having a par- 
cels post all thes» years—and you 
have thought the express companies 
were the real enemy. They are the 
instigators but they couldn’t have the 
;power to suppress legislation all 
these years were they not helped by 
your friends—the retail merchants. 
, They will go at it by one means and 
‘another to prevent you from buying 
where you please—and if they suc- 
ceed in forcing you to confine your 
purchases to their stores then you 
farmers alone will be to blame. The 
|Situation is in your own hands. Ef- 
fort is now being made to prove that 
yon can’t buy good goods only at lo- 
cal stores. Take this with a grain 
of salt—and try and see the motive 
back of it. 

The farmers build rural telephone 
lines—mutual lines usually. When 
they get them to working well the 
telephone trust agent comes along 
and tries to buy the line for a song. 
If he fails other means are attempted 
to force a sale. Once the farmers 
let go they find that instead of good 
service at nominal rates they have to 
pay twice or three times as much 
for telephone service—and in the end 
don’t own or control it either. 

The way to do is to organize a 
Grange or similar society and meet 
regularly and talk all these things 
over among yourselves. If you can’t 
see the joker in the pack of smooth 
talk someone is putting up, maybe 
your friends can. Don’t be tempted 
by any kind of bait to ever let loose 
of a good thing—a thing that in the 
long run will save you money, though 
the enemy may offer more for the 
present. They are in the game for 
money—your money, and you have 
got to keep an eye open all the time 
to see when your interests are liable 
to slip over the fence and become the 
interests of some outside party— 
backed by a trust that will later turn 
down the screws. 


* + 

Subscription Premiums and Par- 

ents. 

We want to say a word about our 
subscription premiums, We find that 
parents often discourage the boys and 
girls who desire to earn our premi- 
ums by soliciting subscriptions. These 
parents are perfectly sincere in think- 
ing that the premiums are perhaps a 
fake not worth working for. But sin-. 
cerity and facts are not the same 
thing, 

If the boys want a croquet set, a 
fishing or a baseball outfit let them 
get out and earn the premium for 
these are good goods, The post cards 
are as good as can be bought any- 
where. 

Maybe you wouidn’t solicit sub- 
scribers for the sake of earning a 
premium for yourself or one of your 
family, but don’t pour ice water on 
the enthusiasm of one of the children 
who desires these things. They will 
acquire so 1e business experience that 
will be worth more than the pre- 
mium. 

You can rest assured that the sub- 
scribers obtained in this manner will 
not complain of the bargain, and thus 
embarrass the solicitor ever after. 
Successful Farming “makes good” 
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wherever it goes and no one need 
apologize for soliciting subscriptions 


to > ee of farm papers. 
? + ¢ 


Broom College of Business. 

We do not wish to advertise any 
one particular school or reflect upon 
any othér. What is said is for the 
good of the cause in general. 

The graduates of Broom College 
are sO numerous and so conspicuous 
for their wonderful success that it is 
strange you never heard of the school 
before. The enrollment is very large. 
No great university you can name 
comes anywhere near it in size. But 
there are other schools of a similar 
class equally as large and as notor- 
ious. For instance there is Hoe Col- 
lege, the great agricultural school, 
and Washing College—an exclusive 
school for girls. 

If your boys and girls are not en- 
rolled in one of these school they 
won’t amount to anything. Are you 
ambitious that your son be a’ great 
merchant, banker, or broker—a man 
of the business world? Enter him 
young in Broom College. Are you 
desirous of making your son a great 
farmer, to take the old farm off your 
hands when you retire? Then see 
that he gets his early training at Hoe 
College. Or do you want your daugh- 
ter to be a woman sought by the 
best men in the world as wife—a 
woman known for her good sense, her 
purity of life, and her industry. See 
that she as a little girl goes to Wash- 
ing College. 

Don’t you see the point yet? Then 
let us stick you with it. The facts 
are these: Nothing so trains a boy 
for business success as the actual ex- 
perience he gets as an office boy 
sweeping out the office. The office 
broom will do more towards starting 
a good industrious boy towards the 
top of the business ladder than all 
the commercial schools put together. 
Ask the successful business men of 
the country where they got their com- 
mercial training—what school gave 
them such fitness for success. The 
answer is invariably the same—‘I 
got my start as an office boy. I 
swept the office (or store) for so-and- 
so when I was a lad. Never had a 
college training.’’ 

And it was the hoe that fitted 
these sturdy sons of the soil to be- 
come leaders of men and to carve a 
successful career out of trying pio- 
neer conditions. Blessed is the lit- 
tle farm boy who has to hoe in the 
garden before he is big enough to 
work in the field. And thrice blessed 
is the little girl who has to learn to 
take her place in the world of useful 
folks by washing the dishes three 
times a day while mother does hard- 
er things. 

Do we mean that the public schools 
are useless and the colleges have no 
place? Not at all. Every child 
should have a chance to acquire ele- 
mentary knowledge — the useful 
things in all schools. But the ambi- 
tious boy and girl who has learned 
to do regular duties at home or in 
the office will pick up a general 
knowledge somewhere sometime in 
spite of everything. 

Any school that does not teach use- 
ful knowldege, does not build a stur- 
dy character, does not inspire an 
ambition to be more than a non- 
producing middleman or mediocre 
professional man is unworthy the 
name. The parents who let their 


the apology that “I don’t want my 
boy or girl to ever have to work as 
I want my child to be edu- 
cated’ are making the gravest mis- 
take of their lives. 
—hard work is the most wholesome 
thing that can befall a healthy child. 
But good sense should be used lest 
work become a hated thing instead 


Bless you, work 


How the little boy likes to help 
How the little girl gets in 
the way of mother in her eagerness 

It is natural fom them to 
Never crush that desire by 
unreasonable, unjust, 
mands upon the child. 
All work and no play drives them 
All play and no work 
makes them doubly bad. Avoid both 
extremes but by all means send them 
to Broom, Hoe and Washing College 
rather than let them get aristocratic 
notions of life by pampering them 


inhuman de- 


What good will it do for you to 
worry about tomorrow? 
mirage its enchanting hope beckons 
We thirst to: acquire its pos- 
we strive to 
reach it, yet we never gain the goal 
—for it is not. 


Could we draw aside the curtain that 
shuts out tomorrow from today the 
joy of anticipation would be blighted, 
the tree of knowledge would drop its 
fruit, the hope 
keen zest of living would vanish into 


would shrivel, 


Tomorrow, the day of hope, the day 
that never is but always to be. 

Tomorrow is full of possibilities. 
What are you going to do with it? 
What does its coming mean to you? 
Has your cup of life been drained to 
its bitter dregs today? 
cup away, wash the taste out of your 
mouth with a fresh draught from the 
fountain of eternal hope, face tomor-’ 
row with a smile, and you will get 
a new grip on yourself. 


The Interests Not Partisan. 

We've said before that party lines 
melted away when congress was in 
Yet some stalwart Republi- 
cans and dyed-in-the-wool Democrats 
believe that .aeir political hired men 
are always looking for a chance to 
stand by party principles. 
make them believe that a Repubuican 
would be guilty of ever voting for a 
democratic bill, or visa versa. 

What are the facts? 
cans have been in power of late and 
so we will refer to the situation as 
we find it today. 
the reverse under different circum- 
stances in the days of Grover Cleve- 


The Republi- 


It was no doubt 


The last time the Speaker of the 
House was chosen there were enough 
Republicans disgusted with Cannon- 
ism to prevent his re-election to the 
But what happened? 
summoned enough Tammany Demo- 
crats to his support and he was re- 
elected in spite of the Republicans. 
It had been fixed up in New York 
whereby the Tammany Democrats 
were to help Cannon in any pinch if 
he would help them in some local 
The trade was made and 
Cannonism still exists. 

During the special session, when 


der consideration another strange 
thing happened. The Democratic 
party has always fought the Republi- 
can party on the question of a pro- 
tective tariff, declaring against high 
tariff especially. But the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff was a decided advance in 
tariff rates and yet when Aldrich 
found the insurgent Republicans mak- 
ing great big holes in the bill by their 
protests against a raise he called up- 
on his Democratic friends and passed 
the worst tariff b... ever forced upon 
the people. It would seem that every 
good Democrat would vote for a low- 
er tariff if he couldn’t get it entirely 
removed—but enough voted with 
Aldrich to give the Interests just 
what they wanted. 
The same thing happened in the 
New York legislature when the direct 
|nomination bill was up. The Republi- 
cans could have passed it but the ma- 
chine called to aid enough Democrats 
to defeat the insurgents and once 
more it was demonstrated that the 
Interests know no party. They get 
what they want no matter what party 
is in power because they can always 
break party lines enough to do it. 
We do not believe in hide-bound 
partisanship instead of broadminded 
statesmanship. We believe in politi- 
cal parties and in party rule when 
that rule is obtained by a clean ma- 
jority, but when it comes to ques- 
tions of national importance we be- 
lieve a man should be broad enough 
to work for the interests of the whole 
nation even though his own local dis- 
trict might wish him to vote other- 
wise. Yet this is not the brand of 
statesmanship indulged in by the 
servants of the Interests. They are 
regular untiu the moment arrives that 
the Interests pull the string, then 
they shift their voices accordingly. 
It isn’t enough to know that you 
are voting for a man who claims to 
belong to the party you do. The 
only way to get good hired men in 
congress is to find out how they stand 
on the great questions before con- 
gress—how they vote when the 
chance comes. It matters not how a 
candidate talks at home in his cam- 
paign. The thing that counts is, How 
does he vote when in congress? Does 
he line up with Cannon and Aldrich 
—or in other words, is he a servant 
of the Interests or of you common 
folks back home? 
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Follow Your Bent, 

The old time ada-e, “shoemaker, 
stick tq your last” applies with equal 
force to farm operations. If you find 
that you have a particular-bent along 
a certain line of farm crop produc- 
tion and that you are doing fairly 
well and making progress, stick to 
it. Study your subject from every 
and all angles. Make a name for 
yourself in your neighborhood for 
doing some one thing in your farm 
operations just a little better than 
the other lines you are engaged in. 
This does not mean to neglect any 
one particular department of the 
farm. It does mean, however, to give 
special attention to that line that you 
are most fitted for. It is the special- 
ist that succeeds in these days—the 
fellow who aims true and does not 
let the gun scatter. If you are suc- 
cessful stick to the thing that pays 
you. Learn all you can about it. 
Don’t “‘back up,” hammer away and 





the tariff bill was the only issue un- 





children play away their youth with 


your greater success will be assured. 
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Fairs| 


NOTE—We herewith present our readers with a symposium of the value of our state and County fairs. mf contribiitions come from 


successful fair managers and Saqpere of the country. 


state and county fair this fall. 
for a few days at the fair. 


a 
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The Modern State Fair. 
By J. C. SIMPSON, Secretary of the lowa State Fair 
and Exposition 

The modern state fair reflects the spirit 
of the times at least as well as any other 
institution developed by our complex and 
expanding civilization. 

It is because of this fact that the peo- 
ple resident in the agricultural states can- 
not afford to ignore the state fairs. If 
these people are to bring out the 
best that is in them, if 





very | 


gains most, theugh he may be most ready 
to absorb all that is valuable. The fair 
is a school which knows no age, nor con- 
dition. Here we have the best live stock, 
the best poultry, the finest grain and 
grasses and the latest machinery. That 
of itself is an inspiration and an edu- 
eation. Dull indeed is he who could at- 
tend one of these fairs, just as a casual 
visitor, and not receive some gain there- 
by. 





they are to be all that 
they are capable of, if 
they are not to fall be 
hind in the march of 
progress—then they must 
recognize in our fairs— 
state, district and county 
aud also international 
exhibitions—one of the 
best instrumentalities for 
the exchange of informa- 
tion and diffusion of 
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The modern fair is 
keeping pace with the 
times, is fillinga genuine 
need, is playing a valua- 
ble role in education. 
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The Iowa State Fair 
has a place in the educa- 
tional scheme of thestate 
alongside of the Chautauqua, the farm insti- 
tutes, the agricultural colleges, supple- 
menting and working with these and 
with the agricultural press and every 
other agency for the upbuilding of our 
state. 

The modern state fair is not for the 
tiller of the soi! alone. It is for all who 
directly or indirectly have to do with 
agriculture, and that includes nearly ev- 
eryone in a distinctly agricultural state. 
It was long ago recognized that the fair 
must be an exposition, and that is what 
it has become, and as a result it is val- 
uable to the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the professional man, the railroad man, 
the wage earner, to everybody. 

Why should every farmer attend his 
county fair and the state fair? It would 
be easier to state the excuses he offers. 
But he should attend for the same reason 
that every right minded and ambitious 
person takes an interest in all those 
things which lie along the line of his 
chosen field. 

The fair is an educator. It shows the 
best of everything, and by study of the 
best our ideals are raised. It shows the 
achievements of others, in other fields, or 
working under other conditions, or fol- 





lowing other methods; and this is one 
way of adding to the 
achievements of each and 
every individual. It af- 
fords opportunity for ex- 
change of opinions, most 
valuable for everyone. 
it is the meeting place 
of those who want to buy 
and those who have to 
sell, and that is a good 
thing. It is also in a 
sense a recreation anda 
rest, and this is worth 
while for all of us. 
The real object in hold- 
ing a state or county 
fair, is that there may be _ 
a general exchange of information, a mixing- 
and a mingling of men and the close cen- 
tact of those who have diverse views. 
That this should be done in the presence 
of a great collection of the very finest 
products of the farm, the factory and the 
workshop, gives to the whole a character 
as a school of the highest and best type. 
If the fair fulfills its purpose all who 
attend are benefitted. Naturally the 
farmer has first consideration. It will 
not do to say that the young farmer 








During the Races at the County Fair 


The County Fair. 
By C. V. GREGORY, Story County, Iowa 
There are two kinds of farmers in this 
country, those who growl and grumble 
and let their places run down at the 
heels, and those who go to the county 
fair. The county fair is to farming what 
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First Prize Yorkshire, Minnesota State Fair 


a revival meeting is to a Methodist 
church. After a man has plodded along 
at the same old tasks for months at a 
time he begins to petrify. He needs 
something to happen to him, to jar his 
corpuscles into faster activity. 

A great deal is said about the value 
of the county fair from an educational 
standpoint. But that isn’t the principal 
value of a county fair. Not by any 


A Good Showing of Prize Corn at a State Fair 


A man could sit down for an 
hour or so in the rocking chair, with 
his feet on the center table, and learn 
more from an old file of agricultural pa- 
pers than he could in three days at the 
county fair. That is, if he didn’t go to 
sleep. 

The great value of the county fair is 
in its inspiration. The farmer gets a 
broader view of his calling as he walks 
dewn between the rows of fruit and vege- 
tables. As he stands before the judging 


means. 
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We trust that the readers of Successful Farming will make an effort to attend their 
e believe that no investment can be made that will pay larger dividends than that expended in attendance 
We an every one of our readers to read carefully this symposium and learn of the great educational advan- 
tages to be obtained from their state and county fairs,--Editor. 
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ring and watches the ribbons tied he has 
an uncomfortable sense of opportunities 
neglected. He doesn’t believe for a min- 
ute that he doesn’t know enough to pro- 
duce a colt or a calf as good as those 
that captured the blue ribbons. Then 
why hasn’t he done it? He has a dozen 
excuses to offer, but down in his heart 
he knows that it is simply because he 
has neglected his opportunities. He re- 
solves to make a feed box for the colts 
as soon as he gets home 
eT and he changes his mind 
about cutting off the 
caif’s allowance of skim 
milk. He decides todrive 
around by the feed store 
on the way home and 
order some tankage for 
the pigs. He had better 
blood than the neighbor 
who won first prize. 
Why not feed a little 
better and prove that he 
has the best pigs. 

The boy who went io 
the fair tired of the farm 
and ready to look fora 
job on the section, goes 
home feeling differentiy. 
He has signed up for the 
corn contest next year, 
and is already making 
plans for raising the biggest crop of 
corn the county has ever seen. He has 
taken part in the corn and stock judg- 
ing contest, perhaps, and while probably 
he did not get first place, he has found 
that there is a great deal to an ear of 
carn or a horse that he did not know be- 
fore. He goes home and examines all the 
old work horses for sidebones, and tries 
to tell their age by their teeth. ~-He 
learns to look into the farm papers now 
and then, and begins to see that there is 
samething more to farming than pulling 
weeds and milking cows. 

For the whole family the fair is a 
badly needed outing. They meet old 
friends and make new ones. They come 
home tired but happy. They wake up 
the next morning resolved to make the 
coming year count for more than the 
cne just past. The fair that can send 
people home feeling good and keep them 
feeling good until they get the fences 
fixed and the yard cleaned up is well 
worth while. 

Why Fairs Pay. 
By J. H, BROWN, Calhoun County, Mich. 

I think any farmer can see and learn 
more in a single day’s inspection of an 
agricultural fair, considering the time 

and money spent, than 
in almost any other way. 
Right before me now are 
several questions asked 
me by farmers from var- 
ious states by letter. 
And there is not a single 
question but might be 
well answered and un- 
derstood by attending 
ove of the state fairs this 
fall. 

One of these questions 
is, “‘What 1s the. bes 
automobile for the far- 
mor to buy?’ I cannot 
answer that question, 

because there are several that answer 
the requirements. My own toufing car 
is the best, from my own standpoint, 
and yet there are others just as good. 
But I am urging fa in Michigan 
to be sure to attend the state fair at 
Detroit in September, especially if they 
are interested in motor cars. The De- 
troit fair will have the finest and great- 
est automobile show in the country,- and 
the management has ciccted an immense 
Continu-d on Page 6 
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The Farmers of the Country are Requested to 
Contribute to this Department. 
Le SS email 


August. 
Bright August is here with her lilies 
abloom, 
From meadows and lakelets so fair 
Is floating the wealth of their wondrous 
perfume 
To lighten our measure of care; 
We joy in the Summer whose zenith ap- 
pears, 
The pledge of the Springtime is ours, 
And August, bright August each pleas- 
ure endears 
As we rest in her vine-covered bowers. 
—Ruth Raymond. 


o> & & 
About the Farm. 


If you find the hired man is not kind 
to the stock, dispose of him. 

The mule is lamest in front, therefore 
begin farm work at the right end. 

Keep young draft horses off of hard 
roads when being broken to harness. 

Never let the machinery cry for oil, 
for oil is the cheapest aid to the saving 
of machinery that we have, 

Watch the market daily. To be able 
to produce a good crop is only ‘half the 
battle. To market produce at a- profit 
is just as important. 

















The Two Fishermen 





With corn and clover in the rotation 
agriculture becomes a permanent thing. 

Don’t forget about the late sown for- 
age crop. Usually a dry eatly season is 
followed by a rainy late season. This 
gives a chance for a late sown forage 
crop. 

In replacing posts in the fence put in 
only good posts that will last. 

Time to take off your coat these days 
but not to slacken your energy. Keep 
moving even if it is summer time. 

Courtesy in farm transactions* goes a 
long way toward making more business. 

A good old-fashioned remedy for barb 
wire cuts is kerusene and lard—mix well 
together. To a pint of this mixture add 
half a teaspoonful of strong spirits of 
camphor and a half teaspoonful of car- 
bolic acid. 

Have you figured out what it will cost 
you to pipe the water into the house. 
Think of the steps and labor a water sys- 
tem will save the good housewife. 

There is yet time to sow some rape in 
the corn rows after the corn has been 
laid by. Makes good feed for hogs and 
sheep after corn has been cut or put in 
the silo. 

To those who are not favored with a 
telephone line should be thinking about 
organizing an independent telephone 
company or farmer’s line of their own. 
We can help you if you wish to know 
more about organization. 

_ We wonder if you ever read the adver- 
tisements in a paper. It might be that 
you would find something that if it were 
yours it would save you money and labor. 
Why not look the advertisements over. 
Always mention the paper you saw’ the 
ad in. That naper that guarantees its 
advertisers is the one to read ads in. 
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Money on the 
New Line 


There is a good field for paying investments 
in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, along the new Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway. 

Fertile land at reasonable prices, a mild and 
healthful climate, crops of splendid quality, 
markets for them, and excellent transportation 
facilities are some of the advantages. 


Low fares to points on the new line 
now ineffect. Descriptive books free. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 
























































of CANADA 


If you intend to take up 
CANADA FARM LAND 


you will find the services of our bank useful 
and profitable. Our various branches through the 
wheat country afford special facilities to new comers and 
frequently save them annoyance and expense. 
managers are always glad to meet settlers from the States 
and to render them any service within their power. 
Write to us to-day for information 

regarding the Province you are interested in. We will be 
pleased to advise you, and will also send a very complete 
little booklet concerning the Province. 


THE TRADERS BANK OF GANADA, Toronto, Canada 
TOTAL ASSETS $42,000,000 


Address 
































Our local 











MID-SEASON SPECIAL! 
Murray new 1911 Model Buggy 
Right in mid-season--right when you wantit 


most-saving you twice the dealer’s profit, we offer 
this advance 1911 model. 


- 

Murray pays the freight 

This is a genuine opportunity for quick buyers. 
Murray sells on four weeks road trial. 
Insures sa’e delivery. Gives twoyear’s guarantee, 
Arranges construction to your order. 

This is a special offer—notin our catalog. To get 
full details, sure to ask for our apetal 
Mid-Summer circular. Send postal for it today. 


The Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co, 340-346 E. Sth St., Cincimmati, 0, 
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YOUR STATE AND COUNTY FAIRS 
J. H. BROWN, Calhoun County, Mich. 
[Continued From Page 4] 
and costly building for this very pur- 
pose. This is because Detroit is the 
greatest automobile manufacturing city in 

the world. 

Such state fairs now have so much 
to see and hear that it would pay farm- 
ers to arrange to spend two or three 
days, if possible, and to travel many 
miles to reach the grounds. 

Another question before me is, “What 
is the best sulky plow, either one or 
two bottom?” The fair grounds are the 
places to study out this and many other 
queries. Of course, the farm implement 
exhibits are largely in the form of 
life,” that is, they are not in actual field 
operation. But many machines are dem- 
onstrated in a way that one can get a 
good idea of their value on the farm. 

A few years ago our own county fair 
officials importuned me to help them get 
up something new to attract the farmers 
to the fair. So I went at it and ar- 
ranged a plowing match and field demon- 
stration of farm implements. The whole 
of the ground enclosed by the race track 
turned over to me and I laid it out for 
the purpose. 

There were both walking and sulky 
plows tested, each in its class. Manure 
spreaders, spring, spike and disk harrows 
were demonstrated on the plowed ground. 
About 800 farmers, their wives and a 
good bunch of city people tagged these 
tools around for several hours, and this 
feature of a plowing match and farm 
tool demonstration was the most interest- 
ing of anything that had occurred on that 
fair ground for many years. 

To hold such a demonstration there 
must be plenty of the right kind of 
available ground in or adjoining the fair 
grounds. The ground we used that week 
was hard, dry and very heavy clay soil 
and full of stone. It certainly was a 
thorough test for the plow contestants. 
But I never saw so much interest in 


WISE WORDS. 
A Physician on Food, 

A physician out in Oregon has views 
about food. He says: 

“T have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it to 
humanity to teach them how to pretect 
their health especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty, I 
take great pleasure in saving to the pub- 
li¢ that in my own experience and also 
from personal observation I have found 
no food to equal Grape-Nuts and that I 
find there is almost no limit to the great 
benefit this food will bring when used in 
all! cases of sickness and convalescence. 

“Tt is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stom- 
ach especially at breakfast to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. In cases of indigestion I 
know that a complete breakfast can be 
made of Grape-Nuts and cream and I 
think it is necessary not to overload the 
stomach at the morning meal. I also 
know the great value of Grape-Nuts when 
the stomach is too weak to digest other 
food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years treating all manner 
of chronic and acute diseases, and the 
letter is written voluntarily on my part 
without any request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Bver read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 
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plowing before, and since that time I 
have repeatedly been importuned to con- 
duct another such demonstration. 

There are many reasons why the young 
men on the farm should attend the state 
fair, especially, if they are really inter- 
ested in farming and live stock raising. 
The well bred live stock at such fairs 


Guernsey Cow—A Prize Winner 


ought to attract our boys, and in these 
years they can study the work of the 
judges to good advantage. Our agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations are 
helping these fairs and the young men 
as never before. 

The educational value of a good state 
or county fair is almost incalculable and 
farmers should do all they can to help 
and encourage the officials who try to 
conduct such fairs in the farmers’ inter- 
ests. 


Why the Farmer Should Attend His 
State Fair. 
A. P. SANDLES, Secretary of State Fair, Indiana. 


A farmer can make better wages at- 
tending a good fair than he can by stay- 
ing at home. The indirect benefits to 
be derived from his attendance at a fair 
are manyfold, and in the years to follow 
the lessons he wil! learn will prove of 
great benefit to him. 

The state fairs today are much better 
attended than they were ten years ago. 
The badly managed and undesiring have 
fallen by the wayside and the survival 
of the fittest has been the result. Among 
the things that have contributed to the 
improvement cf fairs has been the elim- 
ination of undesirable features. The in- 
creasing of premiums and better classi- 


This Prize Winner Interests the Little Folks 


fication. Experiment’ station exhibits 
that are found at many of our fairs 
are teaching lessons of experience and 
experiment that are of practical value to 
those in attendance. 

Competition brings out the best there 
is in man or beast. To win a goal or 
prize men do and dare and accomplish 
things worth while. Did you ever notice 
that when coming down the stretch and 
racing for the wire the steed is given 
hearty cheers, so ‘tis true of man—th 
contest makes us strong. The battle of 
the breeds is a royal one of blood .and 
breeding and of brains. To increase the 
quality and the products of the soil is 
a task worth doing. When we improve 
the breed and the plant we also im- 
prove the race; a first-class animal sel- 
dom has a second-class owner. 

A state fair will extract the conceit 
and egotism out of an exhibitor who has 
hugged the delusion that he is the only 
pebble on the beach that could produce 
a prize winner. 


The social feature that goes with the; 











Highland Park College | 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Enter 
Any 
Time 


Terms Open Sept. 6, Oct. 17, Nev. 29,°10, and Jam. 2,°11 |) 
A standard college that comes nearer meeting 
the demands of modern education than any 
other college in the country. 
The Following ~ Courses Maintained 

and Preparato 10 Telephone Engin’ring 
Normal and Primary Training 11 Pharmacy 
Law 12 Music 
Civil Engineering 13 Oratory 
Electrical rin 14 


= 
Steam and Traction Engineering 15 
Mechanical Engineering 16 
Machinists’ Course 17 
Automobile Machinist and 18 Railway Mail Service | 
Chauffeur Courses 19 Summer 

Instractions given in all branches by correspondence 
Board $1.75, $2.25 and $2.75 per week. Tuition in College, 
Normal and Commercial Courses, $18 aquarter. Allex rrr} 
three mon .40; six mon $143.60 
School all year. Catalog free 
terested in and st pate fe whether you wish resident or 
‘OH work. 


H. LONGWELL President. Des 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Standard in Every Department 


THIRTIETH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 19th 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
COLLEGE OF LAW 

COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Special Courses Leading To Teachers’ Cert® 
ficate Of Any Grade 
Courses For Supervisors Of Music, Saper- 
visors Of Drawing And Teachers Of 
Physical Culture 
Drake University uates are successful soc- 
ially, professionally, and in business. They take 
high place in the world of action because they 
understand world problems. 


For Catalogue Addrgss 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des 7. ¥ Iowa 


GEM CITY 
usiness 


College 


te tincys Ill. 
hers, 1400 students, 
$100,000 Se School Building, 
horthand and Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, etc. 68 page 
Dhustrated Catal oe fre free. ° 
D. L. LMAN, Pres’t 


Box 17 Quincy, Til. 


FREE TUITION 


We will give TUITION absolutely FREE to the first 
student from each Post Office, to take any of the follow- 
ing courses: Teacher's Review, Shorthand, Business or 
Preparatory, Special classes for teachers who failed in 
examination. Good board 81.95 per week. Send for 
free catalogue today. Address, 


Telegraphy 
Pen Art and Drawing 


SeXIAonwnre 


5; nine  - 
ention course you are inter 
correspon” iw | 





























SOUTHERN MINNESOTA COLLEGE, 
915 College Street - Austin, Minnesota 


How How to Make $55 to $165 a Month 


bay i ang It’s easy, pleasant work, 

with = y ents make rapid prog- 

ress—on!| a toen —— J, learn. _ 
ouput om — 74 T.&8.F 

direct railroad 

~ Positions secured. Catalog, 

SANTA FE TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 
504 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kan, 











Cheap as Wood. 





//Weman wnand 
/shippine to Farm Fen Selid 


Scere weeeen a 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tires, 
20. I manufacture wheels &% to 4in. tread. B 
‘ops $5.50, Shafts $2.00, Top Buggies #3, Harness 
Learn bow to buy direct, Catalog free. 
Wagon Umbrella Pass. Cc, BOO 
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attendance at the fair is a strong one. 
Here is found a place for old friends to 
meet and greet and tell of the joys and 
woes of the passing years. Such a meet- 
ing tends to @tive away dull care. It 
makes the songs of' the birds sweeter, the 
burdens of life lighter, the cream on the 
milk thicker and the ties of true friend- 
ship stronger. 

President McKinley said; “fairs and 
expositions are the time pieces that mark 
the progress of Nations.” 

Good fairs lift up the county, state 
or nation. They are educators, they are 
demonstrators, they are worth all they 
cost and more. 


Boost the Fair. 
Celia Beiler, Montgomery County, Illinois. 


Go to the fair and take your whole 
family and some of your. own products 
that you know are of a different kind 
from someone else. Hxhibit that pretty 
pair of pullets or that rooster of which 
you are so proud and take some extra 
sized fruit or grain. Get the boys and 
girls interested in raising some fine poul- 
try, a pretty animal, or in making a 
special kind of jelly, or choice bread, 
for nearly always prizes are offered for 
any of these things. You have no idea 
what a great help it is to attend these 
fairs and exchange ideas with your 
friends. 

There are all kinds of exhibits, take 
yours and make each year a gain over 
the year before it. Now in all probabil- 
ity you want to make a specialty of a 
certain kind of seed potato, or a certain 
breed of cattle. Is there any better place 
to set forth your product than a fair? 
Probably you have a special breed of 
poultry; one that has proved a winner. 
Exhibit it at your fair; be there and 
watch the interest it creates. You will 
enjoy it. 









Domestic Art Has a Place At Fairs 

No one will be more’ interested in a 
good fair than the ladies. “Each will no- 
tice how their neighbors are doing their 
work and talk over the new way of pre- 
serving: and canning and making delicious 
cheese; and how proud they are of a 
new idea set forth, cf an extra large 
vegetable that you produced and culti- 
vated in a different way from the ordi- 
nary. There is no:better way to set forth 
your products than a fair. 

No one should. stay away from the 
fairs, no matter how busy one is; take 
»the whole family and attend, and above 
all take an exhibit, if not a large one, 
take a small one... Take an interest and 
your boys and girfs will strive the harder 
to improve and aim to make their ex- 
hibits better than last year. New ideas 
are put forth by speakers; hear them, 
try them, improve: by attending and you 
will always be known as a progressive 
farmer. ‘ 
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State Fairs a Benefit. 
JOHN T. STINSON. Secretary Missouri State Fair 


It goes without saying at the present 
time when , ,jt /progress is being made 
in all lines of industry and especially in 
agricultural methods that any progres- 
sive farmer cannot afford to miss attend- 
ing his“ county, and state fairs. He is 
able to collect information in a few days 
at a state fair that would take months 
to secure through any cther channel and 






































TEASING! 

























Mother, may 
| have some 
more ? 


When the children tease for 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn 
Flakes it is because its delici- 
ous flavor is teasing and 
tempting their appetities. As 
it is the most wholesome food 
known— made from the best 
white corn only—they should 
have all they want. Y our only 
precaution being to insist upon 
the genuine bearing this sig- 














































A Steel Shingle Roof 
Gests You the Least 


Baciest te Put On. Lightaing and Fireproof 





If you pay $90 for a wood shingle roof and 
have to replace it four times, the roof costs you 


If you pay $50 for a composition or tar roof 
and have to replace it six times the cost is $300. 


roof, same size, you never replace it as long as 


from FIRE as well as weather, which no weod 
composition roof will do. 





are stamped in sheets of best quality Bessemer 











metal roofing—Plain, Galvanized, Corrugated, 
Imitation Stone and Brick, etc. 






groups of buildings, 





But if you pay $60 for an Edwards “REO” Steel Shingle 


-ng lasts. So you save $240 to $300 in material alone, and 
have a handsome, serviceable roof that protects your home With Hammer and Nails 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles) :'-22.02"5 Si“ 


10 feet long, covering width 2% inches, Galvanized or Against Lightning 


painted. Will not rust, corrode nor taint rain-water. We farnish an irencled bond 
We Sell Direct, Freight Prepaid | 320 $050 for scect suingice in 


We are the largest makers of Iron and Steel Roofing and| aged by lightning. 
can quote you lowest prices, freight paid, on all kinds of 


A steel roof reduces cost of fire insurance and safeguards| represent us in your territory 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 806 to 846 Lock St, Cincinnati, Ohio 





















the build-| You Can Lay It Yourself 








shingle Or) No special tools, no soldering. Our 
patent interlocking device covers 








Steel, 5 to $10,000.00 Guarantee 











case your roof is struck dam- 








V Crimp,| Send for Free Catalog 846 


Liberal proposition if yeu will 





Write today. (0) - 















Liberal commissions paid for selling SANDOW ENGINES. 
wma A to earn yourown engine. Agents furnished with 
e 


emonstrator engine at np extra 
Write for our NEW ENGINE SELLING;PLAN. You can 
own a Sandow Work Engine for 15c a day. Sizes from 2% 
h. p. up to 15 h.p. Wholesale price to you if you answer 
immediately and secure an agency. Yow get a chance to 


try the engine for thirty days—and a five- 
Write us today and find out all about it. v4 


Mich., U.S. A. 





perhaps not then. The state and county 
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fairs of today are far in advance of what 
they were ten years ago for the reason 
that an effort is being made to make 
every [fair educational in its character and 
highly instructive to its patrons. The 
amusement features of the fairs are not 
so prominent as they were several years 
ago and in their stead educational fea- 
tures are made prominent. 

The real aim of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the state fairs is to make them 
educational institutions in reality. |The 
fair is properly called a Farmers’ School 
where men who are past school age may 
study the development that is taking 
place in stock breeding and corn bréed- 
ing, and in all lines of industry. In Mis- 
souri it is a general belief that the’ best 
methods of interesting the public in the 
progress that is constantly going on is 
by showing these results and the state 
and county fairs furnish the opportunity. 

The state fair in this state has played 
an important part in bringing before the 
citizens of the state results of modern 
agricultural methods and the result has 
been that these methods have been in- 
troduced into all sections of the state. 
All agricultural and live stock fairs have 
a great influence in helping promote bet- 
ter agriculture and their value cannot be 
estimated. The farmer is perhaps the 
most largely benefitted by a county or 
state fair, yet the entire citizenship is 
benefitted. The value of a fair to the 
exhibitor must not be lost sight cf. He 
works during the entire season in pre- 
paring his exhibit, whether it be live 
stock or farm products. He studies every 
method of improving his crop and grow- 
ing the very best, or if live stock, he pre- 
pares the animals in the best possible 
manner. The result is that in doing this 
he has added much to his agricultural 
knowledge. Anyone attending a fair for 


the purpose of securing information can- 
not help but be benefitted. 


The Fair a Good Investment. 


H. C. HATCH. Coffey County, Kansas, 
It is a saying that it is a poor farmer 
who cannot learn something, even at a 


CHANGE. 
Quit Coffee and Got Well. 


A woman's coffee experience is inter- 
esting. “For two weeks at a time I have 
taken no food but skim milk, for solid 
food would ferment and cause such dis- 
tress that I could hardly breathe at times, 
also excrutiating pain and heart palpita- 
tion and all the time I was so nervous 
and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a cof- 
fee and tea drinker and for the past 20 
wears I have been trying different physi- 
cians but could get only temporary re- 
lief. Then I read an article telling how 
some one had been cured by leaving off 
eofee and drinking Postum and it seemed 
co pleasant just to read about good health 
I decided to try Postum in place of coffee. 

“T made*the change from coffee to 
Tostum and such a change there is in me 
that I don’t feel like the same person. 
We all found Postum delicious and like 
it better than coffee. My health now is 
wonderfully good. 

“As soon as I made the shift from cof- 
fee to Postum I got better and now all of 
my troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my 
food assimilates, the pressure in my 
chest and palpitation are all gone, my 
bowels are regular, have no more stom- 
ach trouble and my headaches are gone. 
Remember I did not use medicines at 
all—just left off coffee and drank Postum 
steadily.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville, 
in pkgs. © “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 
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public sale. It is a still poorer farmer 
who cannot learn more at the county 
fair and the better the farmer the more 
he can learn. Loaf around the building 
where grains and vegetables are exhibited 
and talk with the farmers you meet there, 
and with the exhibits before you you 
will be surprised to find how much you 
have picked up in a few short hours. It 
does any man good to brush against his 
fellowmen and find out what others are 
thinking. 


A Grand Champion 

And it is a mighty mean man who 
goes alone to the fair. The women and 
children, even more than he, enjoy such 
an outing as the fair gives and many a 
boy and girl had their thoughts oc- 
cupied for weeks afterward by what they 
saw at the fair. Farm women, as a rule, 
have altogether too little recreation and 
the fair offers them at least one day’s 
release from the daily grind. The Fourth 
of July, another farm holiday, is to most 
women a day of Giscomfort, cf suffering 
from the heat and of worry for fear some 
one may be hurt. These discomforts are 
ausent from the fair and what with the 
picnic dinner with friends and the various 
sights most country women can pass an 
enjoyable day. 

It is a common thing to hear this re- 
mark at fairs: “I’ve got better stuff 
than that at home.” If a man thinks 
that, why does he not exhibit? To win 
first on corn in a noted corn producing 
ecunty is no small honor; it gives you a 
reputation as a farmer and it gives your 
farm a splendid name. And what holds 
good of corn, holds good of every other 
farm production. If you have good stock 
or good crops why not exhit? Mer- 
chants advertise their line of goods, so 
why not you? 

There is no farmer, or farm boy, in 
all this western land who would not be 
benefitted ten times what it cost them, if 
they would go to their state fair and 
spend two days among the machinery ex- 
hibits. We have heard dozens of farm- 
ers tell of what they saw at the fair, 
but the one thing that seemed to strike 
them all mest favorably was the exhibits 
of farm machinery, all of which was be- 
ing operated and by operators who stood 
ready to explain everything. 

In these days of two-cent railroad fares 
it does not cost much to attend the state 
fair; board can be had very reasonably 
near the grounds. In fact, you and your 
family can stop three days as cheaply at 
the state fair grounds as you could in 
your home town. Get some one to do the 
chores for three days and give your 
family and yourself a geod time and 
something to remember and talk over for 
weeks to come. 


The Purpose of Fairs. 

C. N. McILVAINE, Secretary 8. D. State Fair 

Every farmer should, wherever possible, 
not only attend his County and State 
Fair, but should wake it his duty to urge 
others ‘to do so and arrange to exhibit 
that in which he is most interested. By 
all taking this attitude, it stimulates 
interest, it encourages the Fair marage- 





siclent 
‘fork Shirt 


WASHABLE /& GUARANTEED) 


In Khaki, Chambrays of all colors, and Black Sateen 


The President is a Quality Shirt. A shirt for 
real men; and the biggest 50c. worth any man 
ever put on his back! 

Made in handsome patterns, out of material 
that stands up and with making you can't break 
through. 

Just read this description of the workmanship 


in the President Shirt: 

Double lock-stitched throughout; no possibility of 
raveling; each point of wear strongly reinforced. 
SHOULDERS: Double-ply cloth, ample and roomy. 
SLEEVES: Roomy; with reinforeed gore where lock 

stitched to sh.rt. 

SLEEVE OPENINGS. Especially stayed with heavy 
thread leck-stitched hundreds of times. 

FRONT PIECE: Double-ply double stayede top and bot- 
tom, with double lock-stitched button-holes. 

BUTTONS: Four holesinstead of only two—sewn on 
with extra heavy thread to stay. 

BUTTONHOLES: Sewn through double thickness of 
cloth, heaviiy stitched. 

THE SKIRT: With special double cloth stay and gusset 
double lock-stitched, untearable. 

FINISHED :—Throughout all seams felled. Practically 
no raw edges. » 

> ie With special pencil-holder—solid, untear- 
able. ‘ 

NO SKIMPING: A big, génerously made shirt—1 inch 

wider. 14g inch longer, and the armholes 44-inch larger 

in diameter than any other. 


Insist on the President Shirt, if you want the 
BEST your 50c. will buy. If your dealer can’t 
supply it, with our Guarantee Bond in the 
pocket, send his name, 50c,, and your size, and 
we will see that you are supplied. Or, if you 
wish samples of fabrics and fuller informati-a 
free, just send your address on a postal. 


PRESIDENT SHIRT COMPANY 


10 W. Wyoming St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Self-Feed Eli Baling 
3-Stroke l Press 

Latest addition to the great “Ell” family. Three 
strokes with automatic self-feed makes the gang 


.3tle. Built on lines that make horse presses reall 
when pressure is 


vo;\uable. Greatest leve 
est. Low Step-over, Fu/l Circe, Block Signals, etc. 
A little giant in strength. We'vo always led 7 a; 


press bui.ders—Is different les, horse an 
powers, Ailin onecatalog and it’s free. Write for it. 


Collins Plow Co.,2023Hampshire St., Quincy. iil. 











AGENTS 1344 Profit 


Patentec 
Safety Hold-Back 


New Agenta’ Proposition. 
Everyowner of a vehicle buys. 
Saves time in hitchingand un- 
hitching. Insures safety in accidentse—runawaye—colll- 
sions. Just out. Thousands being so:3. We absolutely con- 
trol the sale of this wonderful seller. $3.£%to $7 a day profit. 
T S MFG. CO., 4271 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


WwW ANTED Rally Mail Clerks, Clerks at Washinton, 
’ D. C. City Carriers and Postoffice Cler«s, 
a le eo] everywhere. Preparation free. 

r mm y for schedule. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. W. 64, Rochester, 3. Y. 
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ment, it enables your neighbor, your com- 
munity, and the public at large to gain 
knowledge, to exchange ideas, to lighten 
the daily labors and bring about a change 
which will inspire all to greater efforts 
and better preparation for the next 
County or State Fair. 

No true modern County or State Fair 
is conducted for profit. It is true that 
the management endeavors to pay ex- 
penses, to keep in reserve a sufficient 
fund for a rainy week, as these are as 
sure to come as night to follow day, but 
for a personal profit to any man or set 


of men, that has been gradually done 
away with the past few years. Fairs 
of late date are conducted for purely 


educational purposes, for the advertising 
of a certain community or State, con- 
ducted by men selected by the County 
or State whese only object is the diffu- 
sion of information of a beneficial nature 
to all classes of people. 

These same men satrifice their per- 
sonal interest for the good ‘of their county 
and state, such has been the rapid prog- 
ress in the last few years. 

The real, true and sincere purpose of 
the County or State Fair is to show 
to the public the very best products of 
every nature, to furnish innocent and 
harmless attractions,’ to conduct same on 
a highly moral plane, to encourage scien- 
tific farming and breeding, to destroy 
the features that have made Fairs purely 
a money-making proposition, to eliminate 
every feature that does not lend a helping 
hand to the masses, ‘and by so doing the 
benefits accrue directly to the community 
and the state. 


: The State Fair. 
By C. N. COSGROVE, Secretary Minnesota State 





Fair 
The farmer owes himself an cuting or 
vacation of at least one week a year. 


He owes it to his family, he owes it to 
his business to keep in‘touch with up-to- 
date ideas, to be progressive. The State 
Fair points the way. 

The real object of the State or County 
Fair should be, first of all, educational. 
Then amusements should be furnished so 

to give the farmer or others attending 
a change and a rest after the long months 
of hard work. “All work and no play” 
is no better for the farmer than for any- 
one 2lse. 

All classes can be equally benefited by 
attending the Fair. no matter whether 
poor or wealthy; whether farmer or me- 
chanic; whether private citizen or public 
official. Thus the entire State must 
profit. 

The State Fair helps the farmer boy 
and the farmer girl ‘because no bright 
boy or girl can attend’ a County or State 
FaFir without broadening their ideas, and 
inspiring in them higher ambitions for 
success in their work. They enjcy much 
honest amusement and absorb a _ vast 
amount of general nformation from the 
Fair and all its departments. 

The State Fair helps the farmer’s hired 
man because it teaches him how the 
simple application of “brains” can reduce 
the amount of labdr needed to accom- 
plish the farmer’s task. He may own a 
farm himself some day and the more he 
can comprehend and practice science in 
his work, or make brains save the labor 
of his hands, the greater will be his suac- 
cess. 

In fact, no man, woman, or child can 
attend a good County or State Fair with- 
out going home with a better under- 
standing of the work, better equipped in 
mind and body to meet every emergency. 

Let every farmer, every citizen, support 
first of all his County Fair( for, the 
better County Fairs we have, the better 
will be our State Fairs) and then round 
out his year with a visit to the State 


Fair. 
° & & 


If you are not a subscriber to Success- 
ful Farming, subscribe now. You will 
never regret it. I find it one of the 
best helps to farmers.—Chas. H. Walton, 


Don’t Dig Your Own Grave 
hy OVERWORK! 


Many a farmer digs his own grave by continuous OVEREXER- 
TION. You can’t overdraw your account in the BANK OF HEALTH 
without sometime paying the PENALTY! Health is wrecked, old age has-ened 
by overwork, exposure and long hours of labor on the farm. 

Here’s a little Portable Power Plant that actually adds years to the lives of 
farmers. A simple, inexpensive Portable Power Plant that is a veritable demon 
for work. It pumps all the water fcr the stock and house use. It runs all kinds 
of light machines. Gives both health protection and IN, for 
about half a cent a day! Helps every member of the family. 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


Farm Pump Engine 


Adds Years to Farmers’ Lives 





4nOH 104 suo}ieg 000°) % 008 Sdung 





This engine fite any standard pump. Needs nospecial platform— 
O BELTS, NO ARM No a1 . NO JACKS, NO 
A NcHOR NO TOWRES! It is a complete Portable 


Power Plant. to run in 15 minutes after you get it. Air- 
coated. Simple, compact—nothing to get out of order. Pumps 800 
to 1,000 gallons perhour! Has convenient pulley for running cream 
separator, churn, washing machine, fanning mill, grindstone, feed 
cutter—anything that is ordinarily ran by muscle-power. 

The greatest saver of time, labor and money that was ever offered to 
thefarmer. Built and guaranteed by Fuller & Johnson, whose High- 
Powered Engines are famous Chesashoy, the world. This little en- 
gine pays for itself over and over again. It is a highly profitable in- 
vestment for any farmer. Costs less than a windmill, yet ma: 

e farmer has said “I wouldn’t take $5 for the engine if 
couldn't get another exactly like it." 

Book Sent FREE! Ask for the Free Book and name of nearest deale:: who has the lit- 
tle wonder on exhibititn. If interested in large engines, ask for Double-Efficiency Engine Catalog. 
Get the Farm Pump Engine going on your place and ADD TEN YEARS T\ TOUR 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co.1008 Sheldon St Madison, Wis. (Est, 1840) 


Pat. June 15, 1909 
Others applied for. 











Randolph Co., N. C. 







ng Outfit Free 
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Big Fishing 


Write 


Fluted Trolling Hook 



















4. 


Get Galloway’s 
Biggest and Best 
FREE °432h2" BOOK 


Write today for my beautiful new 50-page Engine Book in four 
cvlors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuable information, 
showing how I make them and how you can make more money with a 
gasoline en,ine on the farm. Write me— 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co. 
195 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 














Tale te nog most complete fishing outfit ever given away free—everythiny you want to fisb 
t — 
Abig throwline 84 fectiong Threokindssitines  Grassreel Fiyhecks = Sinkers 
Hoek fleat and sink lim Fish Stringer Fluted trolling line 
27 OWFERENT PIECES—Everything just as representca The ree} is for fastening ona . to 
be used'in catching all kinds of fish. The flies have long gut leaders to prevent the fish bit 
ing off the hook. This is one of the best outfits ever offered Ap outfit like this at stores 
vould gost lots of money. ‘ 
Every boy who writes us this week cap get this outfit ebsolutely free. Just send your 
oame and address and get complete outfit free ress 
Successful Farming, 8ex 2:8, Des Moines, lowa 
s , 
Ll Y SAVES YOU /“Z= 
A OWA 50t We 
o 4 ow 
G4ve from $60 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse-power from 
— * real engine factory. Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer 
as I make on the class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
history. Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct to you 
for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost. 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
material in enormous quantities). 
Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
can get in on a wholesale deal of thiskind. I’m doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers 
jobbers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot . 
Anengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
ft out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
wimilar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Sell your poorest buy e 
&-H.-P. Only $119.50 
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Operating the Gasoline 


Engine 
By 
PERCY J. FRIDAY 


Sigourney, Iowa 
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PREPARING THE MIXTURE. 

In a gasoline engine, some means must 
be provided to mix the fuel with air in 
proper proportions to form a gas which 
will ignite readily. The name applied to 
this vaporizing operation is carburetion. 
This c.gnifies. the mixing with carbon, 
and as gasoline is composed largely of 
carbon, we may say that the air is car- 
bureted. 
is usually applied to devices which form 
such mixtures, some of the simpler types 
are called vaporizers or mixing valves. 
In these there is no pipe between the 
nozzle and the intake valve which Holds 
some gas from one cycle to the next, but 
each suction makes its own respective 
mixture. 

Carbureters are usually divided into 
three classes: surface, filtering and spray. 
The surface carbureter is so constructed 
that the air is drawn in over a large sur- 
face of gasolene which is usually con- 
tained in a long square tube of spiral 
shape. Extending 
wicks which also cover all the surface 
not covered by gasolene. These wicks 
remain saturated and thus provide much 
more evaporating surface. 

In the filtering carbureter, the gaso- 
lene supply is in a small reservoir which 
has two holes in the top. Through one 
of these extends an air inlet pipe which 
moves freely up and down. Near the bot- 
tom of this pipe is a float keeping the 
lower end of the pipe at a uniform dis- 
tance below the surface, thus keeping the 
mixture uniform. The other opening 
leads to the inlet in the cylinder. When 
the outward motion of the piston pro- 
duces a suction, bubbles of air pass 
through the liquid from the bottom of 
the pipe and carry particles of the 
liquid with them, thus forming a gas. 
To vary the density of the mixture, the 
float can be raised or lowered upon the 
pipe. This makes a different mixture 
because the air will travel through more 
or less gasoline. 

THE SPRAY CARBURETER. 

We now come to the type most com- 
monly used at the present time. It is 
also the simplest in its mechanical con- 
struction. We may subdivide this type 
into four different classes, as to the way 
in which the supply of fuel is brought to 
the spray nozzle. These are pump, grav- 
ity, force feed, and suction. Constant 
level, which insures a uniform mixture 
at all times, is used in connection with 
some of each of the first three kinds; 
but as far as I know there are no con- 
stant level suction systems. 

Figure one shows a mixer of the pump, 
constant level, type. The gasoline is 
pumped up from the tank through the 
gasoline feed pipe. In the cylindrical 
reservoir is a nartition, the top of which 
is about half an inch below the spray 
nozzle. As the fuel is pumped up, all of 
the excess flows over and" returns to the 
tank through the return pipe. Thus a 
constant level is maintained in the com- 
partment which is connected to the gaso- 
line opening. The needle valve rests in 
the spray nozzle which is connected to 
this opening. The density of the mixture 
can be varied by the thumb screw ai the 
top. In this mixer, the constant level 
chamber has a cap which can: be re- 
moved to see if fuel is reaching it. Some 
engines have a glass dash pot in which 


Although the name carbufeter 


into the -liquid are f. 


the level is maintained. All of the air 
which enters the cylinder must enter 
through the air pipe. When the engine 
is running at high speed, the velocity of 
the air will cause a suction at the spray 
nozzle. This will draw out a spray of 
gasoline and form the proper mixture. 

Figure two shows a carbureter or mix- 
ing chamber which is used with the 
gravity system. It also shows the con- 
nection to the cylinder and the construc- 
tion of the valves. The gasoline feed 
pipe is shown at the bottom, and around 
it are the air inlet holes. A large cone 
is attached to the valve which rests upon 
the nozzle. This cone takes up a large 
part of the area of the pipe, and thus on 
the intake stroke enough suction is pro- 
duced to raise the cone and open the 
valve to admit fuel. The suction and 
also the gravity of the fuel cause it to 
come out in the form of a spray, and the 
cone helps to mix the gas properly. One 
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reason why this type is very economical 
is because the gas. which remains be- 
tween the cone and the valve, can not es- 
cape into the air. This however can be 
accomplished by other good means. 

Another simple but very efficient type 
may be explained here. It is made to 
resemble an ordinary globe valve used in 
steam work. The valve is held in its 
seat by a light spring. The suction 
stroke raises the valve. draws in air, and 
also gasoline from the orifice which is 
in the seat of the valve. This orifice is 
kept tightly closed during the remainder 
of the cycle, thus making it possible for 
use. with gravity, force feed, or suction 
systems. Pump and constant level could 
also be used by having a separate over- 
flow chamber. The great economy and 
good operation of this system (which is 
somewhat more expensive than some oth- 
ers) is due to the fact that three adjust- 
ments can be made. There is a needle 
valve in the orifice, to regulate the fuel 
supply; a nut on the valve stem, to vary 
the spring tension; and a variable stop 
above the valve to limit the lift of the 
valve. 

The float feed is gaining great favor 
as a constant level system where gravity 
or pressure are used. It is used almost 
entirely in automobile, marine and other 
throttling type engines, where a wide 
range of speed is needed. Some of the 
later farm engines are using it, and I 
believe it will continue to gain favor. 
Therefore I will give a description of 





the. float feed. 


PPG POTATO DiseeR 


One of the Most Useful of All Farm Imple- 
ments. 

You need the P. & O. Potato Digger not 
only as a matter of econemy, but for results. 
The potato digging season comes when help 
is scarce and expensive, at a time, when they 
leave the farm for the winter's work in the 
towns. Thenis when you need labor-saving 
implements, At such times the P. & 0. Potate 
Digger, on @ fair sized potato patch, 


Will Pay for Itself 
fe, 9, Ones, Dey. 


plow up more petatees than a deten men with 

and do it better, cleaner and more aa 
ly. As this digger plows deep, it goes right 
under the hill, and ~~ all the potatoes with- 


out cutting, 

The track in front is adjustable either way, 
and holds the digger in line. The revolving 
fender prevents vines from c) ng the beam. 
The shaker under the grate calises a continu- 
ous vibration that thofoughly sifts the pota- 
toes from the soil, leaving them all exposed 
onthe surface The réaners under the shaker 
carry the digger along even'y.and smoothly, 
and prevents the jerkifig so mon on other 
diggers, and makes thém so hard to control. 
The P. & O. Potato Digger {8 the only one 
made with these runnérs. last but not 
least, it is ee enough 60 lest a lifetime. 

It is a low-priced digger within the reach 
of every farmer, and you cannot afford to be 
without one, Now is the ti to see about 
it. Ask your dealer forthe P. & O. Potato 
Digger, and insist on getting it. | 

-anda P. &0. 


A Pamphiet 
Catalog wil) be mailed free. Write today 
and ask for Catalog No. P, 36. 


Parlin & Orendorff €0., 


CANTON, ILLINOIS. 
Largest and Oldest Permanently Established 
Plow Factory on Earth. 























YOUNG MEN 


WANTEN wis ES 
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2 AUTOMOBILE . 2 


Big Pay, Nice Work, Great Demand for Men 
Fit poqsoust for position of chauffeur or repair 
man. We teach you by mail to become thoroughly 
efficient in ten weeks and assist you to secure good 
Position. Highly endorsed—reasonable—no auto- 
mobile necessary learn. 

Send for First Lesson Today—It’s Free 

(Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs) 


EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE 
790 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N. Y- 
The Original Automobile School 








> ¢ / ‘ - ; 
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A drive of five to fifteen miles in aspring 
wagon eats up time’and takes a horse 
away from work. The same distange is a joke 


to a man on an R. S. Motorcycle. 
Right now there are a hundred uses for a fly- 


about vehicle on your farm. The R.S. is the 
solution. Easy to buy—easy to run—goes like 
the wind. The R.S. motor is the most powerful 
and reliable engirie found in any motorcycle. 
Write for catalogue. Agents wanted. 
READING STANDARD CO., 
Manufacturers Renowned Reading Standard Bicycles 


435 Water Street, Reading, Pa. 
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- Farm Chat. 

Just. about now a few clips every day 
with the hoe will keep the garden coming. 

Teach the hired man the best methods 
of farming, for hig knowledge will prove 
your gain. 

Try a top dressing with the manure 
spreader on the clover stubble field and 
improve the‘second cutting or aftermath. 

Keep the heavy wagons greased during 
warm weather; look to them now just 
s earefully as at any season of the 
ear. 

After the’corn is well eared sheep can 
often be turned into the field to a good 
advantage. They won't hurt the corn 
and will clean up the weeds. 

A good time now to be thinking of get- 
ting the stock, grain and vegetables ready 
for the state and county fairs. Of 
course you are going to take the boys 
and girls with you. 

A little rape may be sown in the out- 
of-the-way yy on the farm for poultry 
and hogs. 
rape’ yet iff northern latitudes. It will 
.pay the farmer much better than a crop 
of weeds. 

Every ton of grain sold on the market 
takes with it from $6 to $9 worth of soil 
fertility. If the grain is fed on the 
farm and the product sold in butter, less 
than a half dollar’s worth of Soil fertility 
is sold with a ton of butter. Don’t for- 
get this. 

If. the farmer in an ordinary season 
will give deep cultivation to his corn 
field the first time through and shallow 
cultivation afterwards, he will provide 
a fine dust mulch at the surface when 
the corn is laid by. 

When drinking cold water in the hot 
season do not be in a rush about it. Take 
your time. Try taking a mouthful and 
let.it stay in the mouth a while and then 


swallow it. This may keep you from be- 
ing sick. 
We often wonder how many farmers 


carry life insurance. -We believe that 
such an investment is as good for the 
farmer as ‘it is for the business man in 
the city. The farmer leads a risky life, 
and no matter how large a farm, cash at 
his demise will come in handy in straight- 
ening out affairs. 

The King Road Drag is the most use- 
ful thing for maintaining good earth 
roads. A farmer can provide himself 
with one for a dollar or two, and after 
the rain he can go over the-road along 
his farm and improve it for travel. If 
our farm ‘readers would co-operate in 
the building of better rcads they would 
prove benefactors in their neighborhood. 
Start the work, brothers, and set the ex- 
ample. Others are sure to follow. 

A substitute for lumber, that is away 
up there in price, is cement. For many 
purposes it is better than wood. As a 
barn floor it is impervious to moisture. 
It can be kept clean and practically 
odorless. Many things are made of ce- 
ment on the farm; walks, cisterns, silos, 
troughs, tanks, cellar bottoms, fence 
posts, even buildings are made of ce- 
ment blocks. When properly made ce- 
ment structures are as lasting as stone 

One of the best results obtained in a 
system of drainage is to see that the 
lines of drain tile are properly laid as 
to grade. It is a mistake to guess at a 
grade. Much tile has been put in to land 
that became practically useless owing to 
the fact that the grade or fall was not 
properly, *tstimated by means of a com- 
petent leveling instrument. What every 
farmer, who is draining lands, should 
have is a dependable farm level. Such 
an instrument will pay for itself in a 
short time. No farmer, who has a small 
amount of draining to do, qpould be with- 
out a telescope farm’ level. It not only 
comes in handy for draining land, but in 
road building, in putting up foundations 
for buildings, running fences, laying out 
orchards, ete. The price of these instru- 
ments are most reasonable and it will we 
. believe pay our readers to look up this 


t is not too late to sow some}: 











New Model 30-A Inter-State “40,” Touring Car 


Rk Ree OOO Eee. 


$1,750 





No Car at Any Price 
Offers Better Value 


People all over the world are talking about the new Inter-State. 


Never 


before has the public had an opportunity to get anywhere near such a high 


class car for the price. 
many advantages. 


1911 Models 


pay $3,000 or more 
for a 118-inch wheel base and a 40 horse-power 


It’s no longer necessary to 


motor. The Inter-State offers you the same 
for $1,750. 

It’s no longer necessary for you to do with- 
out a double ignition system, three-quarter 
elliptic rear springs, 34x4-inch tires and many 
other high priced features when you're buying 
@ moderate priced car. The Inter-State offers 
you all these and many other features that no 
car at any price can offer 

You can find no ouber ‘motor embodying only 





Never before has any one car at any price offered so 


$1,750 
$2,000 


the best features of modern motor car practice 
that is as simple in design as the Inter-State 
motor. And these are only a few of the many 
reasons why the Inter-State has been able to 
prove time after time that it is far the best 
automobile value ever offered at anywhere near 
the same price. 

Send for New Book that shows the cars in 
— —- and tells everything in detail, 

ust send the coupon. 

To ers: Write for information regarding 
choice territory. 


Inter-State Automobile Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 





New “40” Torpedo Model 34 
With Special Equipment 


$2,000 


aeann= A REMINDER=:=<<<-== 


The Inter-State Automobile Co. 
134 Willard St., Muncie, Ind. 


You may send me your new 
1911 catalog. 











Address 











.-PROTECT YOUR TIRES.. 


three to six tires, 


ding. 








id motoring and prevent skid- 


Send the coupon today 
Booklet and all Information. 


Suowine Eup OF Leat#er The Brictson Mfg. Co., Inc. pox SF 08, Brookings, 5. D., U.S.A. 


From punctures, blowouts, from 4 a oa tw meh equip- 
ping them with Brictson Guaranteed Detach 
Cost from one half to a third of new rubber “a be yen outlast from 


They make motoring safer, more pleasant and 


reduce your tire bills. 


BRICTSON TREADS 


UARANTEED 


Are in practical baie 7 use on the cars ~ thousands of enthus- 
iastic mortorists the country over. Made from the best chrome 
leather stock with five layers of tire fabric between the outer 
surface and the inner layer of 
leather lining, they give cer 
tain protection to any tire. 

Studded with steel rivets and 
steel studs they assist in rap- 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 





Send me all information about! 
Brictson Guaran Treads. ; 
mes, ' 
fory Address A 








Size of Tires 
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OPERATING THE GASOLINE ENGINE. | 
Continued from Page 10 

There is a float chamber in which the 
constant level is maintained. This is 
by a float, of cork or metal, which is 
attached to a needle valve, to cut off the 
supply when the level is reached. This 
level can be varied by changing the con- 
nection between the float and the valve. 
The spray nozzle is connected with this 
chamber, and usually has its opening 
about one eighth inch above the level of 
the liquid under ordinary conditions. This 
spray nozzle, in which the mixture is 
regulated by the needle, is located about 
the center of the air passage, and is in- 
clined in the direction of the current of 
air. This type is constructed for good 
operation under wide range of speeds 
but of course is adjusted to work best at 
the speed usually used. Any variation 
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Figure 2 
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for any one to make one of these heaters 
for their engine, if it is needed. The 
only thing that must be guarded against 
is the danger of making the holes too 
few or too small to allow the air to 
enter the jacket at the proper speed. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A HIGH GRADE CAR- 
BUBETER. 


Carburetion is an operation which re- 
quires great accuracy. The entire oper- 
ation of the engine and the power dev- 
eloped depend upon the uniform and 
proper mixing of the fuel. If the needle 
valve and other delicate parts have not 
been made with great accuracy, the 
operation will not be uniform and it will 
be very hard to make any adjustments. 
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from this speed means & 

slight loss of efficiency. 

Some of the older types 

had one valve in the 

air inlet and one in the 
gas pipe. These were worked together 
by one lever, to keep the velocity of the 
air uniform at al! speeds. This must be 
done so as to produce the proper suction 
at the spray nozzle, at all times, without 
adjusting the needle valve. A few are 
made with the needle valve adjustable, 
and only one other valve, the two work- 
ing together. 

The construction used by the majority 
of the makers at the present time is, 
one butterfly valve in the gas pipe, and 
& permanent small air inlet for low 
speed. When the speed increases a valve 
opens and allows more air to enter, the 
size of the opening depending upon the 
speed. One of the later types has an 
air inlet system in which a number cf 
balls of different sizes rest upon holes 
of various sizes. For low speeds the 
small balls will rise and admit air, and 
for higher speed others will follow. 

HEAT IN CARBURETION. 

To vaporize a liquid of any kind re- 
quires heat. A large amount of heat is 
hsed in forming gas from gasoline, thus 
leaving all surrounding metal, gasoline 
nnd air at a very low temperature. This 
rometimes ¢auses trouble in operation. 
Gauze was used on some old type car- 
bureters, to prevent dirt from entering 
the pipes, but this has been done away 
with to some extent because ice was 
scmetimes formed on it. Preheating of 
the mixture is coming into use on Auto- 
mobile engines, and to some extent on 
stationary engines. In some types the 
ontire carbureter is heated either by the 
water coming from the jacket or by the 
exhaust. The most common system is to 
heat the ingoing air, as there is no pos- 
sible danger in this way. It can be done 
by making a jacket around the water 
outlet or the exhaust pipe, and running 
a pipe from a hole in the center of this 
to the air inlet. The larger this jacket 
is made (if the holes in the ends are the 
same) the warmer the air will be. Prob- 
ably the best system is to use the water 
heat, as the exhaust may be too hot. 
Snrrounding conditions will determine 
this, however. It is a very easy matter 
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Atmospheric conditions will affect any 
mixer, but the high grade ones will work 
much more successfully, under varying 
conditions, than the cheaper ones. In 
some the level is kept more constant than 
in others. For automobile use, the car- 
bureter should have the spray nozzle in 
the center of the float chamber, and a 
horse shoe float around it. If this type 
is not used, the level will sometimes be 
too high and sometimes too low on grades. 

If the mixture is too weak or too 
strong, it will be slow burning and will 
give much less power. Some people have 
the idea that the needle valve should be 
opened more on a heavy pull. This is a 
big mistake. If the mixture is not of 
the proper proportions, it may be so slow 
burning that it will ignite the next 
charge through the intake valve, and 
burn the gas in the intake pipe. If one 
charge would be so poor that it would not 
be ignited at all, and the next one would 
be slow burning, the first one would be 
ignited by the last while in the exhaust 
pipe. These troubles are caused, to 
some extent, by carelessness of the oper- 
ator, but also by cheap carbureters. A 
cheap carbureter often uses an excess of 
fuel because of its poor vaporizing ac- 
tion, and in this case it often produces 
uneven mixtures. Don’t buy a carbureter 
or mixer which will lose money for you 
every hour you use it, just because the 
first cost is low. 

o> 

Fertilizer Bulletin for the South, 

Our subscribers in the South Atlantic 
states would do well to write to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
and ask for Farmers Bulletin No. 318 
(his bulletin tells about fertilizers for 
this section of the country. It will cost 
aothing but the letter asking for it, and 
when you write for that you may as well 
ask to be put on the mailing list so that 
you will get all the farmers’ bulletins of 
the department. We want our subscrib- 
ers to become readers of the Government 
bulletins and also of their respective state 
experiment station bulletins. Many do 
not even know where their state experi- 
ment station is located. 


o> > 
When down in the mouth think of 
Jovah—he came out all right. 


OU couldn’t buy this book at any 

price. But we want to send youa 

copy Free. It explains and figures 
out the biggest money-making methods of 
handling and cribbing wheat, oats, barley, 
ear and shelled corn and other grains. On 
a new granary or crib it shows how to save 
$100 to Itcontains the plans and costs 
of 9 different cribs and granaries. With 
this valuable Gift Book, we send our cata- 
log and low price on the money-making 


“Little Giant” 
Portable Grain Elevator 


There’s no hard work when you crib your 
grain the ‘Little Giant’’ way. Drive load 
right on the wagon dump or jack, throw 
clutch in gear, start horse-power or 
engine, then rest. The grain goes up to 
any height and the biggest load is all 
storcd in a few minutes. Build your 
cribs twice as high—save roofing, floor- 
ing and space. One man operates it. 
Drive up from either side. Only half 
the working parts of others. Power ap- 
= to elevator or to Wagon Dump 

ack. Tilting Feeder—has steel bot- 
tom and is easily raised to allow 
wagon to drive into position for 
unloading. Tight bottom so grain 
carried back is saved. Overhead 
Jack furnishedifdesired. Send now 
for book of crib plans and catalog. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
127 McClum Street 
Bloomington, Ill. 


























rliSave You$50 
Spreader 


If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring ro 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- gy 
ter what the pri 


My Special ; 
Proposition w!il interest you. 
a postal addressed to Gal- 
y of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Will You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 


Addsess Wm. Calloway, Pres. 
WM. CALLOWAY CO, 
199Calloway Sta. Watertso, fa. 

















ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 
With Low Steel Wheels 

THE wagon for a thousand farm jobs. Low, handy and 

Se g Saves high lifting. suves strength, saves horses. 

Broad tires, no ruts. Get it now tor summer and fall 


hauling. ip, 20 styles. Free 
tells a Electric Steel Wheels for old 


running gears, teed to fit. Don’t wait ; the 
hauling seasonison. Send for the book. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box50, Quincy, Ill. 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Treatment of Quack Grass. 

There is one weed which starts in 
growth as soon as frost is gone in the 
spring, and works until frost comes back, 
creeping inch by inch, and finally taking 
permanent possession of our farms. Yes, 
permanent possession. I can take you in 
an hour’s drive, in several directions, and 
show you farms abandoned to quack 
grass. The next generation instead of 
rising up and calling us biessed will rise 
up and call down something upon our 
heads the reverse of blessings. 

We hear the remark quite often that 
land in this vicinity is too valuable to 
raise beef cattle, wheat, or sheep. If 
this be true, is not our land too valuable 
to raise quack grass? 

There are several reasons why this 
grass has such a foothold in this state. 
The first is the carelessness and indiffer- 
ence of farmers. We have plowed, har- 
rowed and performed all operations of 
farm work through spots of quack grass, 
and in that way carried roots from field 
to field and farm to farm. 

Most of you know how quack grass 
makes its first appearance. A small spot 
here and there on one side of the field, 
or maybe a line of spots through the cen- 
ter of the field; these are the mischief 
makers. Don’t try to dig out the spots, 
nor try to cover with straw or manure. 
Instead, get a few rolls of tar paper, and 
after the spring seeding is finished take 
tar paper and spade to the field and 
cover the patches of quack grass. This 
when the grass is just coming into a field, 
you understand. 

Put the paper so as to lap one piece 
over the other, and let the lap be a good 
six inches; have the paper extend two 
feet beyond 111 sides of the quack patch. 
Then put a slight covering of dirt around 
the edges of the paper, and also a light 
row of dirt on the laps of the paper, to 
keep the wind from lifting the edges. 

Now you have covered the quack with 
a black material which draws and holds 
heat; you have excluded light, air and 
moisture. You have “the lid” .on the 
quack. In sixty days you can take up 
the paper carefully and use it to kill 
another spot the same summer. So much 
for the small spots. 

I treat larger areas of quack in the 
following manner: The winter or spring 
befoie I intend to attack the grass I 
cover the ground with 2 good coat of ma- 
nure. This may make some of your 
neighbors suspect you are crazy, but 
don’t mind the neighbors, they will know 
better later on. After the grass has 
started in the spring, harrow the manure 
twice or more, so that it will work 
down to the roots and stimulate a quick 
growth of quack. The ranker it grows 
the nearer the roots grow to the surface. 
Now let the quack alone until it heads 
and begins to bloom. The plant at this 
stage is putting forth all its energies in 
the efforts required for reproduction, and 
most of the vitality of the plant is in 
the stalk and head, therefore that is the 
time to most easily kill the roots. 

Now take a gocd sulky plow, with a 
rod or chain adjusted so as to turn under 
the tops, and plow deep, at least 7 inches, 
being careful to turn under all the grass. 
Do the plowing thoroughly, as a great 
deal depends upon it. After plowing roll 
the ground. 

After rolling, go over the ground with 
a disc harrow running the discs nearly 
straight, just enough to get a little sur- 
face dirt loose and not turn the sod up. 
Then sow buckwheat, at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre, and harrow with a 
slant tooth harrow. The buckwheat will 
appreciate the coat of manure and will 
shade the ground completely. You must 
not expect to get any buckwheat, for it 
has been sown for a shade, not for seed. 
Do not plow again untii just before the 
ground freezes up in the fall; perchance 
a few roots have a little life left, and 
turning them up to the frost will finish 
them. Try this and you will practically 
rid your fields of quack grass. — C. O. 
Nichols, Rice Co., Minn. 


The Prodigal Farmer. 
A drive through the country along any 
road in any locality will show to the 
average person that there are many 
forms of wastefulness going on among 
the farmers. It might be possible to 
find a farm where no form of prodi- 
gality was permitted while on others it 
would almost seem that all kinds of 
wastefulness were encouraged. 
Often farms on opposite sides of the 
road present striking examples of the 
well kept and run down places. On one 
side the fences are in order; the feuce 
rows free from weeds, brush and briers; 
the fields clean and well kept; and the 
buildings painted and in good order. On 
the other side the fences are down, pigs 
running at will, buildings out of repair 
-nd unpainted and a prevalent state of 
disorder. 
On a farm near a thriving city the 
owner kept a great deal of machinery. 
He always had two or three threshing 
machines, numerous wagons, plows, bind- 
ers and reapers, and about half enough 
shed room to properly shelter them. The 
result was that these tools were left out 
doors most of the time, and after about 
two seasons they were worthless and 
new ones were necessary. 
The fences on this farm were always 
in a chronic state of falling down, and 
the cattle were continually breaking into 
the growing crops. The women were 
often called upon to put them out or the 
hired men wasted their time doing it. 
This man never repaired a building and 
from the time he bought a piece of land 
the buildings on it received no further 
attention. They gradually went to ruin 
without any concern on the owner’s part. 
On many farms the fertilizer is not 
drawn out promptly but is allowed to 
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Hello Daddy-- 


and I’ll have a good 





accumulate for months and even years at 
a time before being hauled out. It lies 
exposed to the sun and rain and the fer- 
tility is gradually washed away. The 
Chinese farmer who saves every bit of 
fertilizer in his compost heap could teach 
the American farmer much on this sub- 
ject. 

There are many small things on a farm 
that should be looked after promptly. It 
is much easier to nail one board on a 
fence or building, than it is to put up a 
whole new fence or barn because the old 
ones. have fallen down trom neglect. 
There are houses that look worse after 
fifteen or twenty years without care, than 
others fifty years old that have been 
properly repaired and painted. 

Crops are often not properly cared for. 
They are put in carelessly or are not 
tended after they are put in; weeds are 
allcwed to grow in the corn and take 
the moisture and fertility that should be 
absorbed by the crop. Stock is not pro- 
tected; poultry houses are not kept 
clean; and drains are allowed to remain 
clogged up. Some farmers have much 
waste land in small lots that are fenced 
off for various purposes and should be 
cultivated. 

It is hardly possible that one particular 
farmer could be guilty of all these forms 
of prodigality. ‘But nearly every one 
-culd find some form of wastefulness be- 
ing allowed on his farm if he were con- 
stanty on the watch to improve his 
method of farming.—Margaret i , 
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I thank you for the liberal offer you 
have made me. I am sorry I did not 
renew before and save you so much 


McLeod 


trouble-—Maynard Alezrander, 
Co., Min n. 








Please don’t forget to bring home some 


Post Toasties 


hug and kiss for you. 











Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Bristles. 
Try soaked shelled corn in t 
A valuable catalogue sent free hogs that are being fattened Sa pf 


mer. 
Keep the hog troughs clean these days, 


i ; Sour swill kept i : 

i is oo to = because it tells ff); “ruenooable jo. 2 pever-lean barn 
‘ weather. 

acts about gaso ine engines you Don’t try and fool somebody into buy- 


ing inferior males by putting the prj 
should know. up. The price does not make quality. P 
A dust bath is all right for fowls by: 
is hard on hogs. Change ti feeding 
ase so as to get the hogs out of the 
ust. 


We have proved to thousands that an 
The ideal summer diet for hogs is ¢lo. 
ver, alfalfa, rape, peas and artichokes ip- 


° s: I ney- 


is the best engine investment they could make. The eF fatten my hogs in summer and have 
; t f hog chole ; 
catalogue was the first step—the engine always makes ee ae ee ee Oe Oe 
good. Write for it today. wc © 
, Skim Milk for Pigs. 
You are guaranteed against all 


repairs for one year. 











































Where the farmer keeps a number of 
cows, there is no better way of dispos- 
; ing of the skim milk than to feed it to 
Investigate what the removable water young pigs. The dairyman who makes 
jacket, the wonderful Seager mixer, and the all of bis product into butter, or sells 
absence of a oline pump, means t a bea ag oor ae ee pe 
gas pump, 8 to you. <— 2 2 ages 4 pig growing in connection with 

° fae: 7 is dairying. The number of pigs that 

Seager Engine Works — nee eqn be Kept and grown on the skim mil 
1023 Seager St., I s, Michigan will depend upon the number of cows and 


Boston Philadelphia Binghamton Omaha ~ the quantity of milk produced. 


Kansas City Minneapolis Los Angeles For two years we have been keeping 
cows and making our butter at home, 


saving all the skim milk and buttermilk 
for the feeding of poultry and pigs. These 
feeds are good for poultry, but just how 
much returns we secure from them is not 
definite, since the poultry have free range 
and pick up a part of their living from 
the barn and lots. With the pigs, it is 
different. We know just how much grain, 
ground feeds, and milk they receive, and 
hence the value of the milk given them 
is easily determined. At present prices 
for pigs and hogs, skim milk fed to 
growing pigs will net from thirty to fifty 
cents a hundred pounds, and butter 
milk will produce about as much. 

Few people realize the fine quality of 
pork produced on a skim milk diet, or on 
a diet consisting largely of skim milk. 
All know that the choicest veals are 
grown on an exclusive diet of milk. Also, 
it has been found that “milk fed chick- 
ens” are superior meat fowls, and in 
many places chickens are finished for 
market mainly on this diet, the fowls so 
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Do you know that the leading insurance 

companies will make a great reduction in the cost ae Pim ~m Bong ; che oft 
. : : : i 

of every insurance policy they write for you if your meer we eg emyg ig poo o 


buildings are rodded with the { |On a milk diet they will take -on flesh 
rapidly, and the meat when dressed is 


D & S SYSTEM OF of nice proportion of lean and fat, ten- 
_ a hb - der, juicy, and of the highest flavor. 





a We have been butchering some of our 


Li HT N | “milk fed pigs” for home use, and find 
the meat of most excellent flavor and tex- 

So ture. The pigs at from 100 to 125 pounds 

You can easily save the cost of putting lightning rods on your buildings in this way. But re- } |are not what you would call real fat, 
member that insurance men are wise to the fact that all work of this kind must be well done. They |} but they are in good round flesh, and 
tnsiet on oh ey vo pone -“_—— = lightning rods. When so protected they make a jj///#) | dress out a high percentage A — 
uction o ‘0 per cen y do if you buy your lightning rods from Dodd & s light, the 
Struthers, the Wiginators of the pure Woven Copper Cable, which they own and control. Dodd & The percentage < lard tee ae tenn 
Struthers are the’only lightning rod manufacturers that comply strictly with the requirements of carcass being made up /argely + of 
meat, with just enough fat to make it 0 








the leading insurance companies—proof positive that our claims are well founded. Be sure you 
get our cable when rodding yay house. All other parts, fixtures, weather-vane, seamless | good pork quality. The hams and bacon 
point ; in fact everything that 4nto our construction work ig and always has been of [ff from these milk fed pigs are the primest 
yrds «canny inocheanae eee pment oe ee aw of prime goods, the sides containing 4 

rods, ways give: from tning. ~ ail 
- _— _ - 4 4 | very large proportion of tender lean meat. 


recommend us to every policy holder, because our rods are made right. Our agents ; ° 
= by ats the —e ieee poate D. & S. Certificate of Authority. All of the parts, including the heads, 
ey cannot produce such a te, they are not our agents. Beware of W/W i i -cheese, are su- 
the man who is not willing to show his credentials. Good things always have which = —— a Aye contain that 
poor imitations. Do not take chances on anything of such importance to perior por —_—: : k k so 
life and property. Don’t risk an imitation. Now is the time for action, abundance of fat which makes por 

This is the seagon of dangerous electrical storms. The D. & S. system objectionable to many people. , 
gives protection. We want you to know all about us. Write | With skim milk for pigs, we feed twice 
us and we will tell you how to save insurance money. Fill out a day about two.ears of corn to each 
= ae tan and tno of Lan by hy Ben hundred pounds of pigs. Also, once 4 
It gives good advice, If acted upon, the lives of your 4 | day a slop is made with about a quart 
Tereperty prevented eee of shorts to a little more than a gallon 
| ~ Re of milk. This is fed any time during 

459 Sixth Avenue, } the day, but we never give the ai 
} | they will eat of it, as they would readily 


take more than is good for them. In 
summer with . jist a little corn, and 
plenty of skim milk and good pasture 


Our inte will tual rass, pigs will grow into money faster 
a 4 ii - ae cenmarves & than any other farm animals, and with 


that you saw their ad in Successful Farming—you will be protected less trouble—H. H. Shepard, Franklin 
by our guarantee. Co., Mo. 
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Dry Farming for Any District 
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become a word toycan be kept at the roots of the growing 
To the average mind it| crop through dry seasons by cultivating 





Dry-farming has 
conjure with. 
means some difficult process accomp- 
lished by a series of expensive and com- 
plicated tools or implements, and only to 
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the soil after each rain and preventing 
evaporaticn by keeping a mulch of loose 
soil on top all the time. The soil of Mr. 








Five Year Old Cherry Trees, Grown by W. A. Cooper. No Irrigation. Soi! Shows Method Described. Just Alter 
Rain and One Stroke of Harrow 


be attempted by an expert with at least 
a good agricultural college training.- It 
is usually applied, in the mind of the 
farmer not in touch with the system, to 
the, working of some arid lands in the 
region once known as “The Great Amer- 
ican Desert”; that it is something al- 
most any farm could use to advantage 
and that farmers in any district should 
apply, in general principles at least, does 
not seem to be made plain as yet. 

The principles of dry-farming have 
been known for ages; their application 
has often been the unknown reason why 
one farmer was successful while another 
failed in the same district and on the 
same soil. Farmers have been using dry- 
farming all over the continent for gen- 
erations—but not calling it that. They 
have been adapting the ordinary imple- 
ments of the farm to the conditions of 
the locality in which they lived—and 
making it a great success. But the work 
of these men has not attracted attention 
enough to make the system known and 
give to the world the great benefit of 
their experience. Anywhere that drouth 
is ever sufficient to retard growth the 
principles of dry-farming can be applied 
with profit. 

A man named W. A. Cooper, in the 
“dry belt of The Inland Empire,” as part 
of the State of Washington and south- 
ern British Columbia is called, has made 
such a success of farming thrceugh the 
dry spells there, usually about nine weeks 
in length, that his methods are beginning 
to attract much attention. He uses only 
the ordinary farm implements so his work 
is of the greatest value to the ordinary 
farmer in any part of the continent. 

Mr. Cooper is not an enemy of irrfi- 
gation: he is a friend to thorough culti- 
vation. No dry-farming, he says, can 
produce water where there is none; it 
ean only conserve the supply for a time 
when it is needed. If the total rainfall 
of the year is not encugh to produce the 


crops wanted, irrigation is necessary— 
but irrigation must not be allowed to 
take the place of cultivation. The irri- 


gated farm needs the same system of 
thorough working of the soil that the 
dry-farmer uses—though, of course, less 
of it. The work of pulverizing the soil 
to conserve this water below helps to 
make the plant food available for the 
growing crops and thus the products of 
the dry-farmer are better than those 
where irrigation is injudiciously used to 
too great an extent and made to take the 
place of cultivation. 

The whole system of dry-farming is 
based on the principle that the water 
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Cooper’s farm where he has made such a 
success with his methods, is of a loose 
sandy-loam nature. During the long 
drouths of last year it kept so wet a 
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Five Year Old Plum Tree on Cooper § Farin. Yielded 
Five Crates of Plums 
few inches down that it could easily be 
pressed into a ball like clay. The top 
was loose—kept loose and dry all the 





time, but the soil beneath around the 


the loose soil on top kept it from eva- 
porating. The system of cultivation had 
conserved the whole water supply in the 
ground below and was feeding it to the 
plants in their time of need. Everything 
in the place was as green as if it had 
been soaked by a heavy rain every week 
instead of being parched for nine weeks 
under a blazing sun. A tract near-by 
irrigated but not cultivated, was far dryer 
in its soil, and its products were much 
inferior to those the dry-farmer had pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Cooper considers the sandy loam 
soil one of the best of all under the 
weather conditions of the Inland Empire. 
It shows rich in plant food, under ana- 
lysis; it cultivates easily and forms a 
good top mulch of loose soil for the pre- 
vention of evaporation; it allows the 
water to percolate down easily into the 
depths of the grcund and work back to 
the roots of the plants as easily by capil- 
lary attraction. It is a fine soil when 
cultivated properly, and as the amount 
of water a soil will hold is the amount 
that will form a film around each part- 
icle of the soil, it is easy to see that fine 
sandy-loam will retain more water than 
a coarse soil. The climate of semi-arid 
districts, he says, has two advantages, 
also; it does not give enough rain to 
wash away any fertilizer used, and the 
constant sunshine is conducive to growth 
and to good flavor in the products of the 
soil. ° 

Mr. Cooper has made a study of the 
principles of dry-farming while carrying 
on his practical experiments and gives 
them to the public as follows: 

“During hot weather from ground left 
in its natural state, water will evaporate 
from the soil at the rate of over one 
quart to the square foot a day; in fact 
often nearly three quarts. This shows 
why it is imperative for the farmer to 
cultivate his ground immediately after a 
rain to check this enormous evaporation ; 
it also shows the absolute necessity for 
the irrigator to cultivate as soon after ir- 
rigating as the soil will permit, for the 
evaporation of a quart of water from a 
square foot a day means that from every 
acre of ground that is left without cul- 
tivating there is a loss of 10,890 gallons 
of water a day and a loss in ten days 
of four acre-inches. That is, if a man 
who irrigates puts water on one acre of 
land sufficient to cover that acre four 
inches deep and leaves it without cul- 
tivation, in ten days the whole of the 
water will have evaporated. 

“For clearer illustration let us con- 
sider a ten acre field, a common size. 
Towards the end of June we usually get 
rain; as soon as the rain stops loss by 
evaporation begins; in twenty-four hours 
108,000 gallons have gone, in five days 
540,000 gallons have evaporated, in ten 
days 1,080,000 gallons have left the soil 
from the ten acres. The man who has 
a sufficient supply of water to irrigate 
with can replenish the ground, but why 








roots of the crops was always damp. 
Plenty of water kept coming from below, 
apparently, all the season. Capilliary at- 
traction, as it is called, brought the 
water up under the heat of the day and 








Vegetables Growing Between the Trees in a Young Orchard. tts Orchard in Distance 


we 





waste that 1,000,000gallons? {Is it not 
better to cultivate immediately after the 
rain and save the water that is already 
in the ground? 

Continued on Page 28 
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IN THE DAIRY 


Contributions invited and inquiries 
answered. 


|} experiment station. 
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Dairy Items. 


You have been bitten -by the little 
blood sucker that looks so much like a 
Bites hard doesn’t he? Keep 
him off the cows with good fly repel- 


house fly. 


lant. 


Peor cows lose half in their milk and 
waste a good part of what they eat fight- 


ing flies and by the loss of blood. 


Tend to details and dock the lamb’'s 


tails. 


There is as much cruelty and as much 
monev out of the farmer's pocket leaving 
cows to the mercies of ‘nsect pests and 
heat as there is in turning them out in 


a blizzard in winter. 


It's mighty nice to have a shady ccrn- 


er near the pasituie where the cows can 
find shelter from beat and flies. 

At milking time it is easy to spray the 
cows. Then ther will stand without any 
t. uble: and the milk‘ng cai be done with 
some satisfaction. 

It is certain when a cow is once af- 








cooked, and is commonly objected to even 
if heated only to the point of 165 de- 
| grees F. to pasteurize it. 
| “We are regenerate sinners, and may 
| be trusted,” said the director of a great 
“Moses went into 
the Mount of Reflection,” he continued, 
“and when he came out he brought with 
| him, not tables of stone, but the Babcock 
test.” 

The Babcock test has had an effect 
in making dairymen more henest in some 
instances, no doubt, but it has had a 
greater effect on the consciences and in- 
clinations of dealers. There are a great 
many men who are more honest. when 
there is little or no temptation to do 
otherwise, 

Many honest dairymen have been at 
work for many years trying to give the 
milk buyers a good clean milk supply. 
Perhaps some who have not made great 
efforts in that direction are just as hon- 
est, although their methods are mistaken. 
It is a lot of trouble to keep milk real 
clean, and when there is no obligation to 
do it, it takes a man of uncommon hon- 
esty, and a high sense of propriety to put 
the requisite effort into the work. It 
needs what the preacher calls an en- 














Pure Bred Guernsey Heif:rs 





fected with milk fever there is a_ ten- 
dency afterwards in the same directicn. 

rhe first period of lactation is a time 
in the life of the dairy cow when she 
needs special attention. Milk her during 
the first season for ten or eleven months 
and she will incline to long milking pe- 
riods in succeeding seasons. At least this 
is our experience. 

Have respect for your dairy utensils. 
Soap should not be used for cleaning 
them. Use sal-soda or some other alka- 
line washing powder to cut the grease. 

In towns of any size during the sum- 
mer and early fall there is a demand for 
the toothscme and nutritious cottage 
cheese. To the farmer's daughter who 
is anxious to make money I would sug- 
gest finding customers for cottage cheese. 

Is the cow you have purchased shrink- 
ing in her milk flow? It is from home- 
sickness no doubt. Poor thing feels like 
a cat in a strange garret. Pet her and 
give her all the little treats you can. 

Kindly remember too that the germs 
that cause milk to sour are ever pres- 
ent in the barn, in the dairy utensils and 
where the milk is kept. Can’t be too 
careful in handling milk. 

Don’t get the idea that it won’t mat- 
ter if you don’t wash the churn right 
away after churning. The cleaning of the 
churn should be prompt. 

As to the milk pail we have it with us 
always. Never use a wocden bucket for 
holding milk. And remember the best 
tin ones are made without a seam, and 
the small topped ones enable us to get 
cleaner milk than we did by the old 
method.—Fannie M. Wood, Rush Co., 


Ind. 
& & +} 


The number of dairy farmers engaged 
in supplying milk for city consumption 
would make an army, and’ their ranks 
are constantly being recruited. It takes 
a mighty honest man fo be a good milk 
producing farmer. Milk is one of the 
very few foods that is consumed in the 


fully watched, and the other is the King 


dairy barn should be installed. 


past for the dairyman to do a great deal 
of extra work to make milk cleaner. The 
dealer was not very careful in his meth- 


lightened conscience, or else a_ clear 
vision of the dol'ars that come from the 
added expense and labor, to make a man 
real willing to take pains enough. 

We have heard people contend that it 
doesn’t matter if milk is left a little 
time standing in an ill-smelling stable. 
They say that while milk is eooling it 
will not take up odors to any extent. 
This statement may be true to a certain 
extent, for the milk drawn from a cow 
that has been breathing an atmosphere 
laden with offensive odors, is already 
charged to an ‘extent that removes it 
from the best scciety. Pure air in the 
stable is necessary for pure milk. 

In order to have pure air, the manure 
must be kept outside the stable, and there 
must be some method of ventilation. In 
good warm stables such as are found on 
many farms, there are two methods of 
ventilation. One is by means of win- 
dows that are properly placed and care- 


system of ventilation. The latter sys- 
tem when building-or remodeling the 


There has been little incentive in the 


ods at the creamery, and the city dealer 
lacked a good deal of being up to the 
preper standards. 

Without a particle of doubt, the time 
is right at hand when the dairyman is 
going to be required to keep dirt out of 
the milk, to cool it, and to keep his 
stables in a neat condition and well 
ventilated. The movement for pure food 
laws is no longer a fad. It is an earnest 
honest movement with good health back 
of it. It will not die out. To produce 
the best will pay. It will pay in dollars. 
It will pay in the establishing of a repu- 
tation for the production of clean whole- 
some milk. 








Look Him 
Right In The Eye 


‘Two sorts of agents claim that 
disk-filled or other complicated, 
hard-to-wash, out-of-date cream 
separators are modern and easy to 
clear. One sort knows better, but 
hopes you don’t, because he wants 
to sell you that kind of machine. 
Look that fellow right in the eye— 
tell him you do know better and 
that he can’t fool you. The other 
sort of agent is simply mistaken— 
he does not know the facts. Tell 
him to look at a 


Sharples Dairy 
Tubular 
Cream Separator 


Tell him it has neither 
disks nor other contrap- 
tions, yet produces twice 
the skimming force, 
skims faster, skims 
twice as clean and washes 
several times easier than 
common separators. Wears 
a lifetime. 
wen. Wert es Best. 

orld’s biggest separator 
works. Branch factories in 
Canada and Germany. 

Sales easily exceed 
most, if not all, others 
combined. Probably replace 
more common separators 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
| CHESTER, PA. 


© San F Cal. Portl 
a vancing, a ortiand, Ore. 
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“BATH IN OIL” 










High Grade Separator—Direct 
Save $25 to $50 direct at 
price—treight prepaid. Get the ool 
Separator that runs in “*Bath of Oil,”’ 
like a $5,000 automobile. This 

h $50 extra, 


eteratarceneres 
skimmer— 








SKILLS EVERY FLY 


* i strikes when our gravity 
- Sprayerisused. Ki. in- 
sect pests off 

in pasture longer than any 
imitation. Used since 1885. 
Thousands of dairymen dupli- 


lutely harmless ; cures all sores. 


30 cents worth saves $10 


worth of milk and flesh on each cow during fly season. 
No Licein Poultry House or any place it is sprayed. 
If dealer offers substitute, send us his name and $1 for 
3-tube gravity Sprayer and woe SHOO-FLY to protect 200 
cows Name express office. $1 returned if animals 
not protected. Free booklet. Special terms to agents. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co., 1300 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is O. K. 
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GET THESE BOOKS 

If you raise stuck for 
_—_ you ought to read 
latest edition of “Why 
Silage Pays.’ Itis packed 
with surprising facts of 
profit - making - possibilities 
in silage feeding, tells how 
and when to cut, gives en- 
nowns 

and 


we include our 1910 
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raw state. We cook our 5s! ak, sausage, 
and even the eggs we eat. Milk is seldom 


If you would know the value of money, 
try to borrow some. \ 





g and sh various 
ae owing 


west. Get them ° 
THE 308. DICK HFG. CO., 
Tuscarawas St 








Aug. 1910 
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Silos and Silage. 

Grass is the ideal food for cheap milk 
production. The evolution of the silo 
has taken place in dairying regions where 
the winter is long and is the result of 
trying to counterfeit grass by preserving 
forage crops in a succulent condition. 

The fundamental idea upon which si- 
lage-making is based is the exclusion of 
air. If this is done the gases arising 
from fermentation seem to preserve the 
silage by the prevention of the growth of 
fungus and moulds. 

Modern silos may be divided into four 
classes. First, stave silos, which aré us- 
ually factory made and are shipped to 
the farm ready for erection. Second, 
steel silos, which are also factory made 
and ready for erection. Third, carpenter 
built silos, made on the farm by banding 
and sheathing upright studding with lay- 
ers of thin lumber. Fourth, reinforced 
concrete, brick, stone or tile silos built 
on the farm. 

The comparative cost varies with the 
locality. ‘The man located far from 
stone, gravel, or brick will find the man- 
ufactured stave silo much cheaper, while 
if there is an abundance of good building 
stone or gravel on the farm, the stone or 


bof a 30-fcot silo should be such as to al- 
low about five square feet of surface for 
each cow. Two small silos are better 
than one large one because the silage 
will always be in better condition as it 
is used off the top faster. A farmer, no 
matter where lccated should be able to 
get a substantial silo of some kind 16x 
30 for $250 to $350. Without a doubt 
such a silo can be made to pay as large 
dividends as any building on the farm.— 
C. M. Evans, Story Co., Ia. 
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Improving the Dairy Herd. 

A question that is uppermost in the 
minds of many of our readers is, “How 
am I to improve my herd of grade cows?” 
Our answer to such an inquiry would be 


*, 
? 


that the farmer who cannot afford to 
buy high-producing cows to start with 
needs to follow a practical methcd of 
eliminating the poor cows of his herd 


and starting, as a basis for a profitable 
herd, with the best cows that he has on 
his farm. 

The method to follow in determining 
just what are his best cows is to use the 
Babcock test and scales, weeding out 
those cows whose butter record will not 





reinforced concrete silo would be much 


exceed 225 pounds a year. After this is 
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An Ideal Dairy Barn, Plenty of Light and Ventilation 








the cheapest when durability is taken into 
consideration. As another example in the 
south where winters are mild a steel 
silo may give eminent satisfaction, while 
in the north where freezing is common, 
it would be very unsatisfactory. 

The majority of successful silos in use 
today are factory-made stave silos bound 
with steel hoops. In their favor it may 
be said the cost of erection is small, they 
are comparatively cheap, and they can 
be moved if necessary. 

Objections have been raised to stave 
silos in that staves are likely to become 
warped during the summer while empty, 
strong winds are also likely to rack or 
twist them causing a leakage of air at 
the bottom. The repairs and trouble of 
keeping hoops tight are greater than in 
stone, concrete, or brick silos, and they 
are likely to blow over when empty if 
not strongly anchored to the foundation. 

Farm buildings are considered. perma- 
nent fixtures and it is this feature that 
recommends so highly stone or concrete 
silos, where they can be built at a rea- 
scnable expense. A reinforced concrete 
silo is a permanent fixture requiring a 
minimum of repair. 

Any successful silo must have a solid 
foundation sunk below the freezing line, 
a smooth perpendicular wall, and the 
walls must be air tight. Most silos are 
located outside the barn and this is to 
be recommended, since they add much to 
the appearance of the place and are han- 
dier to fill when outside. 

The size should depend upon the num- 
ber of cattle to be kept. The diameter 
should be such that a layer of at least 
one and one-half inches will be taken off 
the top daily, in feeding to insure fresh 
silage, as it spoils if left exposed to the 
air more than twenty-four hours. A 
cow will eat about one cubic foot, or 
about forty pounds, a day. At this rate, 
to feed cattle six months the diameter 


accomplished a plan that has worked 
well in dairy sections has been to raise 
heifer calves from the best cows that are 
remaining. Such calves take their dairy 
qualities from both parents. The thing 
to do then is to pay special attention 
to the bull end of the herd. The old 
adage that “the bull is half the herd” 
rather understates than overstates the 
case. * ° 

It is important in the seiection of the 
sire to purchase one with an ancestry 
back of him of well known milking 
strains. What breed to select will de- 
pend largely upon the kind of cows the 
dairyman prefers. If he is going to keep 
cows exclusively for butter, the Jersey, 
Juernsey and Holstein are desirable 
breeds to select from. 

Do not forget that a poor bull is ex- 
pensive to the dairyman at any price 
and that the best of a certain breed is 
what he should seek. Look up the rec- 
orc of the sire and determine, if pos- 
sible, the actual milk production of his 
female ancestors. Then raise the heifer 
calves of your best cows but don’t ex- 
pect to raise good heifer calves from high 
producing milk cows with any other than 
a good dairy sire at the head of the 
herd. 

A pure bred sire will cost money, but 
the cost should not enter into the trans- 
action as greater profits will be realized 
in the wonderful improvement that will 
be wrought in the dairy herd by provid- 
ing a good head for the herd. 
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Don’t monkey with the adjustment/of a 
gasoline engine unless you understazid the 
thing. If it balks, see if there is gasoline 
in tank, then see if it is being pumped 
up, thén see if.the sparker is clean and 
not worn down. One of these is usually 
the trouble. 














‘THE BALER FOR BUSINESS” 























World’s Record 


When L. Evans, Top- 
penish, Washington, broke the 
world’s record for fast baling he 
was solving a business propositition. | 
He figured that a day’s labor cost the 
same regardless of werk done. 
If his crew baled 40 tons or 60 tons, wages 
were thesame. He got his pay by the ton. 
His profit was in tonnage.’ He wanted a 
baler with cwucity. He selected the 
“Ann Arbor’ Here’s a record of one 
day's work: 

407 Bales in the Forenoon 

567 Bales in the Afternoon 

968 Bales in all, averaging 

148 pounds each. 
The capacity of theAnnArbor is limited only 
by the amount of hay you can get to it. 
No matter how much or how little 
you want to bale. find out about the 
“Ann Arbor” line. We have built 
mothing but hay presses for 23 years-- , 
Forty different sizes and styles, there 
is one for you. 
FREE BALER’S BOOK 

Sent on request--gives full information. 
Let's send you a copy, also one of our 
free Souvenir Pins. Box 4)4 


Ann Arbor Machine @o., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 









































































Do You Want To 
Sell Your Farm? 


T want information about any good farm 
for sale. There is a good buyer for it, will- 
ing to pay your price for it. I can tell 
you how to find him. Write me about it. 
I want to hear only from owners who wish 
to sell direct te buyer without paying any 
agents’ commission. Tell me how many acres 
you have, what improvements, the price and 
all particulars and let's see if we can close up 
a dealinshort order. Address at once, 


ARTHUR CAPPER, DEPARTMENT 


TOPEKA, KANSA 


Seed Wheat 


Our defiance winter wheat, an improvement on 
the Turkish Red, is undoubtedly the hardiest and 
most productive variety eversentout. Has yielded, 


59 Bushels Per Acre 


Unequtled in stooling and rust proof qualit‘cs, 
strength Of straw and quality of grain and flour. 
er bu. $1 75, 10 bu. or more at $1.60, 50 bu. or more 
at $l.dv, bags included. 

Monsier winter rye. Best variety for grain 
or pasture. Per bu. $1.35, 10 bu. or more at $1.25. 
Ask for discriptive circular of Seed Wheat and all 
kinds of seeds for fall sowing. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 
Beautiful Prize Free! 
We Want You to arrange these four 
groups of letters into the names of SOBONT 
four Cities of the United States. To 
every one who answers this puzzle H 4 * 0 2 


and names not less than three of the 
romptiy. Address at once, 


Cities correctly we will givea prize 
+, 829 Jackson St., Topeka, Kan- 


of a set of our handsomest Silk Em- 
: WATCH, RING 
‘ 5 








































































and will seud full particulars of this 
great prize offer to those who answer 
this advertisement 
PUZZLE DE 













bossed Birthday and Floral Motto 

Post Cards in beautiful colors. When 
you answer send 2 cent stamp for 
mailing expense. We also give $100 
in cash and many other big prizes 
AND CHAIN 

Genuine American Movement Watch, 

Stem-wind, handsomely designed case, 

perfect timekeeper, factory-tested, guar- 

anteed five years; also a beautiful Signet 

Ring, both given Free for distributing 20 

packages of our very fine Art Post Cards 

at 10 cents each. Write at once for cards. 

When disposed of send 

us the $2 and we will send 

Watch, Ring and Chain. Satisfaction 


aranteed. Address NAT. WATCH 
UB, Dept.112, T 


HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 
cute and throws in piles on harvested 
or winrow. Manand horxe cute and 
shocks equal with acorn binder. So'd 
in every state. Price {20 with Binder 
Attachment. 8.C. MONTGOMERY, of 
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CORN 


Texaline, Texas, writes :-—*‘The harvester has proven all 





you claim for it. With the assistance of one man cut 
and bound over 100 acres of Corn, Kaffier Corn end 
Maize last year.” Testimonials and catalog free, shew- 
ing picture of huarvester. New Process Mfg. Co., Salina, Kaa 
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Abscess.—Four year old steer, one 
year ago there came a lump about the 
size of a small hen’s egg two inches 
below right ear. It broke and run and 
healed up and then another place raised 
two inches below the first. It broke 
and run also. Will not heal up. The 
hide of the steer’s jaw seems to be 13 
inches thick. Will not heal up and get 
smooth. I have used a bottle of butter 
of antimony and it has done no good.— 
i Ban We We You do not state how 
you used the butter of antimony. The 
thick skin is undoubtedly due to its 
use, Better open the abscess freely and 
inject with tincture of iodine for a 
week, using it every day, or pack cav- 
ity with cotton soaked in same daily. 

Indigestion.——-An old horse subject to 
attacks resembling colic except that 
they usually come on slowly and con- 
tinue to get worse for severa] hours. 
The usual colic remedies do not do much 
good and the veterinarians have a hard 
job curing it. They say it is indiges- 
tion. A quart of linseed oil with an 
ounce of turpentine is as good as any- 
thing I have used, He always has 
several attacks after spring work be- 
gins until about July when they stop. 
Never has this when not working. What 
ceuld I do to improve his digestion and 
help to prevent these attacks.—W. C. 
M., Nebr. Have your horse’s teeth ex- 
amined and if irregular they should be 
dressed. Then give him a teaspoonful 
of powdered nux vomica in his feed 
twice a day. This with judicious care 
and feeding should prevent the trouble. 

Warty Growth.—Horse two years old 
that has a kind of scab on his forehead 
about 1 inch in diameter and 4 inch 
thick. It has been there since Febru- 
ary and is the same now. It seems to 
itch as the scab is always rubbed off and 
is hard or solid. I have not done any- 
thing with it—A. G., Iowa. The scab 
should be removed with a sharp knife 
or scissors; wash the surface and dust 
once a day with powdered alum until 
healed. 

Cribbing.—Tell 
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whether stump 
sucking can be cured in a horse. I 
have a yearling colt who has been 
stump sucking since I weaned him last 
fall. Is there a cure or a preventative? 
—C. F. M., Ind. I expect you mean 
cribbing, which becomes a habit hard 
to cure; being very young he may for- 
get it by being kept in a box stall 
the coming winter where all possible 
objects suitable for his vice are re- 
moved, being fed on the floor. A strap 
buckled snugly about the neck usually 
stops the habit. This failing an opera- 
tion for cribbing which requires a vet- 
erinarian to perform is usually success- 
ful. 

Chronic Indigestion; Tail Rubbing.— 
Two mares, one ten and the other five 
years old, when turned in the corral eat 
the dry manure. What is the cause of 
this. They are well fed. The upper 
jaw is swollen even with the teeth. The 
older horse rubs her tail occasionally. I 
think she has what is called lampas. 
What is good for her?—W. W. L., Calif. 
You do not state how the mares are fed. 
There is something lacking in the food; 
try a change of diet, allow them to eat 
sod, roots, plants, etc., give salt freely. 
There is nothing to the disease called 
lampas. It is a natural condition found 
in all horses and should not be inter- 
fered with. Apply a mixture of three 
ounces of sulphur in a pint of sweet oil 
to the tail, rubbing a little well in 
once a day. If the mare has pin worms 
inject a pint of warm water containing 
a teaspoon of salt well into the rectum 
every day or two with a syringe for a 
week or two. 

Ophthalmia.—Mule 12 years old is 
moon-eyed. I haven’t had him but six 
months and don’t know how long his 
eyes have been affected. They are weak 
all the time His eyes are inflamed 
from one month to the next. When in- 
flamed I bathe with strong salt water. 
Is salt injurious to the eye.—D. C. H., 
N. Cc. Mild salt solution is not injurious. 

Injury.—I have a heifer calf seven 
weeks old. It broke out in sores. In 
back of head is a crack about three 
inches long. It swells quite badly. To- 
day is the first I noticed it. It seems 


me 





broke through the skin in 

The last few days has been 
quite mopy. Will eat old paper or rags 
that it finds lying around. We give it 
a gallon of milk with bread or mush 
in it. She eats well but is running 
down all the time. Foams some at 
the mouth.—W. F. L., N. D. From your 
description it is impossible to make a 
diagnosis. It would seem that your calf 
is suffering from an injury which needs 
surgical treatment. Examine the sore 
thoroughly, using clean water with qe- 
olin, a teaspoon to a pint for washing 
daily. Keep rags, paper, etc., out of 
reach as calves usually chew up such 
material which may be the cause of 
foaming at the mouth. 

Periodic Opthalmia—Chronic Indiges- 
tlon.—(a) Bay horse six years old has 
sore eyes. They look dull. Holds them 
shut part of the time and water runs 
out of them. We are afraid he will go 
blind. He is in good condition every 
other way. (b) I have also an old 
mare 20 years old. I let a neighbor 
use her for about two months last 
winter. When I got her this spring 
she was very thin. She is picking up 
some, but very little. There is some- 
thing wrong with her. The water or 
liquid runs. from her when she lets 
off wind or after making manure as 
much as one-half pint liquid follows. 
The above is more so when she don’t 
work. When she works it is not quite 
so bad. Her manure is not soft and 
not hard. I have been feeding her 
ground oats. Now I am feeding her 
ground corn. I am also giving condi- 
tion powders. If there is anything I 
can do for this animal I wish you 
would please advise me.—G. M. B., 
Minn. (a) It is evident your horse 
has periodic opthalmia, commonly 
called moon eyes. See that the food 
and water are pure, also that your 
stable is kept clean and well venti- 
lated, avoid warming him up while 
eyes are bad; give a teaspoon of pow- 
dered nux vomica in the feed twice a 
day for a week; sponge eyes with cold 
water daily. (b) Have the mare’s 
teeth dressed by a veterinarian and 
give her a teaspoon of powdered gen- 
tian root in the feed twice a day for 
ten days. 

Chronic Cough,—Bay 
old. Very high strung. Has con- 
tracted a peculiar cough of a year's 
standing. Seems to be in her throat 
on back of palate very like heaves, but 
on traveling fast or hard work breathes 
easier. She will cough considerable 
when stopped in field or on the road. 
Has a sort of hacking cough, though 
at times is loose enough to rattle con- 
siderable. Have smoked with tar and 
leather on live coals, also given tar on 
tongue. After smoking, and often at 
other times, great quantities of mat- 
ter or phlegm are ejected through both 
mouth and nostrils. There seems to 
be no soreness and she has an ap- 
petite. Is easy keeper and always full 
of life-—O. C. S., Idaho. Probably ca- 
tarrh of upper air passages. Try giv- 
ing a tablespoon of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic in the feed twice a day for a 
week or ten days. Smoking with 
leather is dangerous and not to be rec- 
ommended. 

Warts, Bad Tooth or Catarrh.—(a) 
What is good for warts on my yearling 
heifer? The warts came on head and 
are now spreading. They came about 
three months ago. They are _ quite 
rough, but are easy to make bleed. 
What can I do for her? (b) Mare 14 
years old has a running out of right 
nostril. Will fold in six weeks. I 
cannot get her to pick up any. She 
is hearty and eats well. Is there any- 
thing I can do for her—J. M. B., Okla. 
(a) Where it is possible tie a harness 
thread tigntly around the warts which 
will cause them to drop off, or apply 
a mixture of corrosive sublimate and 
warts once a day until they are gone. 
(b) Have the mare’s teeth looked after 
by a qualified veterinarian and if the 
trouble is not due to a bad tooth it 
will be located in some of the facial 
cavities which no doubt needs a surgi- 
cal operation. 

Chronte Lameness.—I have a horse 
that has soreness in the front legs. 
His hoofs are unusually warm, but 
there seems to be no signs of corns. 
Have consulted veterinarian and he 
thinks the trouble is in the hoof. Have 
used his liniment but with no good 
results. What can I do for her?—S. 
D., Pa. Your description is rather 
short; describe more fully the action 
of your horse on hard or soft ground, 
also the shape of his feet; long, short 
or narrow, and come again. 


to be 
blotches. 
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KENDALLS SPAVIN CURE 


NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL 


orse,” or write to— 
OR. B. J. KENDALL CO, 
Enosburg Falls, 
ve. 


y 
NEGLECT 


Will Ruin CURES 


HEAVES 


PACKAGE 
I cure any case ~ ed 
mone CKAG 


booklet 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Mooa Blindness 
(Opthalmia), 
and 


tis 

steine horses al suf. 

from diseased eyes. 
Pr : otal will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the e = irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal n 
afflicted, No matter how many doctors hove tried 
and failed, use * VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded If under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 1946 Wabash Av. Chicago, ll. 
NEWTON'S HEAVE 
“Ano tkbicesTion CURE 


‘ The Standard Vetestoers pometp. 
o>? 20 years sale. 
: + 














SAFE TO USE 
YINOLLIGNOS LSaa 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures. The third can 
is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Obio 





i swollen Joints, 
pn La Soft Bunches. Cure Boils, Fis- 
tula er any unhealthy sore quickly: 
Dileasant touse; does not bliiste 

under bandage or remove the a 
and you can work the horse. $2 per 
bottle at dealers or delivered. 


Horse Book 7 le 
ABSORBINE, JR , for mankind, 
$1.00 per bottle. Reduces Varicose 
Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, 
ay; po Wens, Strains, Bruises, 
ain and inflammation 


W. F. YOUNG, P.O. _ 95 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 


Kansas City Veterinary College 


Thorough and complete course. Great Demand for 
Graduates as practitioners, Teachers, 

tors, Sanitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. 8. 
Inspectors, Catalog and other information sent on 
application. DR.S. STEWART, Secretary, 


1348 East 15th Kaveas City, Me. 
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Ten Million Dollars to an Acre. 

Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, the soil expert 
of the Illinois Experiment Station, says 
that there’s ten million dollars worth of 
nitrogen in the air above every acre. 
How much of it are you using in your 
farming? 

It is free—free for the taking—and yet 
so many do not avail themselves of this 
valuable fertility at all. They buy nitro- 
gen fertilizers when by growing the clov- 
ers, alfalfa, soy beans, cowpeas or vetch 
they could appropriate unto their own 
wealth some of this ten million dollars 
worth of nitrogen above each acre. 


These legumes, mentioned above, have]. 


the power to capture this free nitrogen— 
this $10,000,000 nitrogen—and put it into 
the soil where it will enrich successive 
crops as well as aeriate the soil better 
than any other crops. But the soil must 
be in suitable condition so the nitrogen- 
gathering bacteria that inhabit only le- 
gume roots may thrive and thus store 
nitrogen in the soil. ‘If this is not the 
case then the legume grows at the ex- 
pense of the soil—robs it of nitrogen the 
same as any other plant. 

It has been found that clover and alfal- 
fa do best in a soil slightly alkaline— 
that is, containing small amounts of lime. 
If this is in the soil naturally then these 
legumes will be luxuriant in growth be- 
cause they are then infected with the 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria. If the lime 
is absent, or the soil slightly acid, the 
legume will not do well. In this case 
ground limestone (two to five tons to 
the acre) must be scattered on the land 
and plowed in. 

The point we wish to bring out is the 
utter folly of buying nitrogen fertilizer 
when this element can be obtained by 
growing a legume in the rotation. Every 
available acre should have a legume on 
it every few years. If this were more 
generally practiced we wouldn’t hear so 
much about abandoned farms. Not that 
clovers will do the whole thing—but when 
a legume is grown in rotation you can’t 
help but improve the physical condition 
of the soil—and that means a whole lot 
in good farming. Anything that will 
compel the farmers to plow under lots of 
humus is a good thing in itself. 

Every farmer, almost, must have hay. 
Then why grow timothy and neglect the 


clovers? 
o> + 


Stacking Stuff in the Field. 

No good farmer really likes to do this. 
It is a makeshift at best. There will 
always be some loss connected with it, 
and these losses few of us can really 
afford. 

And yet, it seems to be necessary that 
we should resort to stacking sometimes. 
We are not able to build barns we would 
like to have, and which we mean to 
have, “when we get rich.” So the stack 
serves a purpose. 

Two or three things need to be taken 
into account if we would have our stuff 
come through all right. One is to keep 
it up off the ground. The touch of the 
earth is fatal to all grain or hay or 
clover. Something about the moisture 
of the earth, its warmth and the chemi- 
cals in the stalks of gcrain and the ground 
soon rots all vegetation that comes in 
contact with it and spoils it. 

And then. the middle must be kept 
highest all the way up. A dish right- 
side up never fails to catch water if any 
falls. Round-side up must be the rule 
with all kinds of stacks. It takes a man 
of some experience to do this just right, 
but we can all do better than we do. 

Finally, top the stack out the very 
best you can. A great deal of farm pro- 
duce spoils because it is not topped out 
right. From the time vou begin to draw 
in till the last forkful is put on the 
peak, thought must be given to the shed- 
ding of water. If hay, lay the forkfuls 
in nice flakes one above the other, al- 
ways remembering to have the middle the 
highest. If bundles of grain make these, 
too, shed by lapning one above the other. 
And always put a rider on top against 
the wind-—Z. L. Vincent. 









Thick Chips and / 
: Thin Shavings <9 


Fy 


Thick chips indicate fast-working, 7 
durable, sharp-edged tools. 
Thin shavings indicate finely- 


tempered, hard, smooth edges, 
carefully ground and whetted. 
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KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


are made for rough work and fine accurate work. 
A Keen Kutter Chisel, for example, will pare 

off a tissue shaving after chipping out a mortise. 
You run no risk in buying Keen Kutter Tools, 


for they are all guaranteed. 

Sold for over 40 years under this motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.”” 
Trade mark registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc. St. Louis ano NEW York, U.S.A. 
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X ROLLER-BEARINGSW77\\ 
The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, D rabili 

and Light Draft always foremost. _ Direct Chain Drive. No roa: The 

choice of men who investigate thoroughly. Wood or metal wheels. A generation 


of experience back of every Success. The leader from the first. Exclusive features 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. **%¢°%= 





















$875 


An ideal automobile for the farmer. 


A splendid easy riding car with long wheel base, (103 inches) strong, powerful, yet sim 

der motor. Easy to drive and control, a splendid hill climber and a very sturdy that wil ond 
bad roads. When not needed for pleasure can be converted into wagon bed for hauling to and from 
market.—Is equipped with Goodrich tires, side and tail lamps, horn, tools, tire repair kit and pump 
Price $875 (wagon bed extra). Victor automobiles are made in all styles from runabouts to 5-pas- 
senger cars. Prices from $725 to $1500. If you want the best car for the money don't buy any until 
you investigate the Victor. Send for complete catalogue today. 


Victor Automobile Mfg. Co., 900 Boyle Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Send For These Foupl! 
Which Tell All About the DiP2 


How Thousands of Farmer Stocker: 
Operate this Champion Electric Lin 
Without the Help of Wall Stree 


HE great majority of the readers of this paper are already 
INNE APO! IS . > quainted with the Dan Patch Electric Line as an investme 

opportunity—many of them are already stockholders, 
Special Representative of this paper has been here and talked y 
us about this splendid enterprise. He knows that I am building 
great Electric Road and building it in the interest of every stog 
holder. 

We have finished the heaviest grading—the first consignme 
of rails, cars and ties have arrived, and by the time you read ti 
announcement the northern section of this First Great ‘‘Peop 
Railroad’’ will be in actual operation and earning money. 

We have proved that it is possible for ‘‘The People’’—the sm 
investors—to build and operate a big, permanent Electric Railro 
without the help of Wall Street. 

It is the first time that an Electric Railroad of this character } 
been put in actual operation without mortgage or bonds. Those th¢ 
oughly familiar with the facts agree in the opinion that the Dan Pat 
Electric Road is going to be the biggest paying Electric Road inf 
country. I am firm in that belief and have backed my judgment with 
big cash investment in the stock. I grow more confident every day 
the Dan Patch Electric Line is going to be the greatest success of myli 

Above all things, I want to convince the readers of this paper th 
this is an honest enterprise, based on the soundest business principles ag 
honestly managed in the interests of every stockholder, large or small. Addit 

It has cost me twenty-two years of my life and Five Million Dol 










OENNE PIN 






ae 





in money to build up my business reputation for square dealing, and yqereas te 
can see I could not afford to be connected with anything but an ho BELIEVE 
enterprise. myself. | 
I am managing this Road just the same as I have managed my b rronaitl 
successful enterprises in all the years past, and I guarantee that any i - 
vestment you make will be protected, safeguarded and looked after jug§ Sow, thet 
the same as my own —~ 
There are no ‘Big Fish’’ in this enterprise—the ‘Big Fish” owg 1 just wa 
enough already—they have run things long enough—it is now time th yy 


small investors were given some of the big financial opportunities—it Biignt” and it 








time they were given a chance to put their savings and surplus mon iaror ne’ 
where it will work for them and for no one else. how just, 

l am especially anxious for you to have the four Books which I he of thi 
offer to send you Free, for whether you make any investment or not Bede 
want you to know about the first great People’s Railroad—I want you Gia vor tt 





» PECLINTON FALLS know what ‘The People” can do when they make up their minds to , 
I want you to know that ‘‘The People” can build Railroads without t —-_* 
4 help of Wall Street. The ‘Book of Electric Railroad Facts’ gives mug tave built 
OWATONNA (@) 2onGce interesting information about other roads—shows pictures of cities a 
y STEELE a towns along the route and has forty pages of valuable information. 
~_ © The “Book of Photographic Facts” shows 24 splet 9 
— © did views of the Dan Patch Line—the construct 
DODGE, CENTE. e ASSON trains, steam shovels, big cuts and deep fills, bridge 3 
and completed sections of the road. The Dan Ps 


n 
The First Electric Railroad to Tap “Why Wall Street Rules with the People’s Money" $Pituacs m 
‘e) one of the most interesting books ever issued on the 5 —gradin 
the Wealth of the Great Northwest ject—it tells in plain language how “The People’s” monqmuatls. 
FAi0 ESTER is made to work agaznst the people. It also tells how Electric 
people can make their money work for themselves. I -Q- 


i. G 
i i f d this book. ' 
“The Road That’s On the Square” risers o. aby te People” ts one of ey 


handsomes of its ki ver printed, and conta 

The Great Success Of The Dan Patch Electric Line was made possible by pee precede pes ah deo. y 4 ~~ Patch Elect ee 
the thousands of small stockholders from all parts of the United States. We Line .romthe people. They endorse it as a square, hone 
are adding hundreds of new stockholders every month. enterprise, built in the interests of “The People.” 

This splendid enterprise is a Railroad ‘‘Of the People, By the People and endorse it as a high-class Electric Railroad. : , 
For the People.’’ There are no ‘‘Big Fish’’ to swallow you up—no Money These books you will want to read and keep and ceop or 
Kings to freeze you out—the control is in the hands of all the stockholders, sain, whether you invest or not. Send for thes Me ugpebequall 
where it belongs—each one-holding voting stock equal to the amount invested, raed will read this who have already received — loffer y 

egg : : ooks and I have urged them all to make this inves the g 
and no one can take it away without your consent. I personally guarantee ow before the Free Common Stock Offer cioses. anything 
that the safe and honest management of your investment will be exactly the 
Same as my own. } 

Thousands of my friends and customers all over the country recognize M. W. & 
the value of this investment opportunity and we are having a larger and * 


more successful sale of stock among the people than any other Electric Rail- 
road in this country ever had. This investment has been endorsed by the people. Minneapolis, 
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alendid FREE Books| 


WPateh Electric Railroad and 
gers Made It Possible to Build and 


These Free Books 
Tell the Whole 
Story of this 
Great Investment 
Opportunity, 
Which Has 
Already Been 
O K’d by 3000 
Prosperous and 
Intelligent 
Farmers. 

M. W. SAVAGE 





— 


Electric Interurbans Are Proving To Be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Will Give You $1000in the Controlling ““Common” Stock, Absolutely Free, 
Addition toa 10 Share Investment in Our Preferred Stock, and I Believe this Free Controlling Stock Will In- 
se to Over $2000 Cash Value. Smaller Investments Will Receive Equal Proportion of Free Controlling Stock. 


that ever came to your notice—I Sematy believe it and I have backed up my belief by a 100,000 investment 
myself. I don’t want you to say “yes” or “no” until you give me a chance to talk with you a little while, If you've | ae some money that you want to place where it wil 
bring you big returns, or if you want to Invest alittle each month out of your income, give me your careful attention fora little while until I can lay before you an investment 
proposition that strikes me asa great big money maker for The People, and the indisputable facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have all the facts and then ] 
veyou will want to put your money where it will work for you my oy only. 

Now, the first thing to do is to send you my 4 Splendid Books, which I'11 mail you free. When you get these books which containall the facts about the Dan Patch Electrie Railroad 
ad about me, personally, then I'm willing for you to sit in the quiet of your 
omeand pass judgment on the whole proposition, 

1 just pF to have these free books that will open your eyes about 

and Wall Street and investments in general; and when you get these books 


: ’ “ —_ 
ll tak b heth " 1 ” “Sa Li — sre ; , eve I me OED 
tf t”and it won't interfere with our Sellea on Pendship | gen mover avant bs it wi — Fe | FF v ii Uv FA Ax Ar a FE a) a 
pat " etactrioa 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment opportuni 





a 


—_: a 


n@e dollaror never write me again. lofferyou these books free—1 want to show ma 


abow you can make your money work and earn for you. LIN 


Now justa minute, whilel give you a few facts. Perhaps nine out of ten 3 
ders of this paper know eerenty but to those who do not, I want to sa > —_ ~ : ee = get EE 
yt eat I've been doing a national and international business out of Minneapol ' F a 4e. 


the past 22 years. My business is now the largest of {ts kind in the world— 
) deso by the continued patronage of a 2 million thinking, progressive 
it ¢d working farmers and stock raisers. hese people are my friends and 


th omers—thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from — as — 
urown State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada, Our magnificent 625,000 all-stee!, 57-foot cars are being built by the General Electric Company 
Gi ave built up @ number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and now and the fact that they took this contract without full cash payment is the best possible 


building the biggest of them all. Itis known as the Dan Patch Electric Line, proof that this Road is on a sound financial basis. Our first consignment of cars @71 
dand controlled by the people. Fails bas arrived and will be in operation by the time you read 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad /“.. 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Minneapolis to Rochester, and back how your investment can rapidly increase in cash value. This informa- » 
Lakeville to St. Paul—130 miies. tion Is contained jn my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. 1 want you 
lam not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad. I am reallybuilding it to have it even though you never invest a dollar, and I am especial Dan Patch 
—grading on the first section is completed and cars will be running while you anxious for you to have my new Book, “Why Wall Street Rules with - 
dthis. Grading has started on the last division from Owatonna to Rochester. the Peopie’s Money."” Electric 
lam working to make this the best constructed and yo dividend on . Don't be backward about sending for these books. I want you “ 
Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Electric Roads from New to have them and they won't cost you a cent—they are free— Minneapolis, Minn. 
ork to Spokane are great money-makers. I tell you all about it in my Bi some of these Wall Street secrets will open youreyes. 1 want 
This is the second time I have given the people @ chance to share wit ou to see how the people’s money works for Wall Street. Dear Mr. Save . I don’t 
my other new enterprise paid 8 per cent the first year and 10 per cent the I ‘want to show you how to make your money work for know whether I'll invest any 
dyear—the dividend checks were mailed out on June Ist. you and for no one else. money or not, but ! should 
Sow is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of like to have you send me, with- 
all.” I will give you 81,000 in voting stock in addition to a small Se d F Th 4 Books N _ outany obligation on my part. the 
ment. I want to send you the estimated net-profit statement, showing ni or e ow. @ Four Free Books: 


MAIL ME THE FREE COUPON 3® “Electric Railroad Facts” 
eany money except by the rapid increase in value of the “common” stock. I rsonally guarantee to protect Zour 
t 
« ’ ” 
loffer you the Common" Stock Free instead of giving it to Wal! Street. It is the “common” stock that has O. K’d By the People 
esiden | ene 
2 


“Ph t " i Facts”’ 
lam not drawing any salary and I have not received any free stock except with the preferred stock I bought. I cannot o “Why Well gereet Rules With the People’s 

equally with my own and that it will make exactly the same per cent of profit. PThis is truly a People’s Road t r 
owned and controlled by the people. 

the great railroad fortunes—"common”™ stock will you big money if you carefully selectit. Do you know 
anything as good as the Dan Patch Electric Line? aint hy ’ All these books are to be sent me Free and Postage 

Seam 6 a= = fully prepaid. 
ee ee eee ee eee . PTT MIC ere eee eT eee eee 

Minnesota 8 F 
BURNED. 0 vc coccccccccccccescoccccce Bho Be BA ccccccccccccccccccccccces BOE BOscccc ccccccccss-c00ed 
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POULTRY For PROFIT ! 


Contributions and Inquiries Answer 
S00 
Roosting Coops for the Large Chicks. 
Healthy chicks grow remarkably fast 
and they soon reach such a large size 
that it is not ady.sable to keep them in 
the small brood coops where they were 
originally installed. If larger quarters 
are not provided, half of the chicks will 
be roosting outside simply because they 
cannot get under shelter. Even though 
all of them do get into the small coop 
they will be greatly crowded, which may 
mean the Ioss of those that are farthest 











Hatched from the Easter Eggs 








in the back of the coop and crowded un- 


der the others. All of the chicks will 
sweat, and in the morning when they 
come out early into the cool air they 


will take cold. 

Provide roomy coops for the chicks at 
all times, and especially when they are 
growing rapidly. Boxes can be obtained 
from the stores at a low ugure usually, 
and these make excellent roosting quar- 
ters for the young birds when covered 
and backed with tar paper and set up a 
few inches from the ground. Keep these 
coops cleaned at all times and the chicks 
will thrive better—Wm. Purdue, Madi- 
son Co., Ind. 

> + & 
Remedy for Gapes. 

It is due to worms which attach them- 
selves to the lining of the windpipe. 
Sometimes the worms may be removed 
by inserting a feather moistened with 
turpentine or kerosene, the oil causing 
the worms to let go their hold so some 
will come out with the feather while oth- 
ers may be expelled by coughing or 
sneezing. The ground of their runs is 
likely to be infected and it would be best 
to remove the flock to new grounds. This 
is one trouble with the poultry business 
unless care is exercised to keep the runs 
clean, the ground in time may become 
what is often termed chicken sick or so 
infected as to give rise to ails of which 
gapes may be classed as one. Where pos- 
sible it is wise to have double runs so 
that one of them may be cultivated every 
alternate year and some rank growing 
vegetable be planted to extract much of 
the manure from the soil. 

+ ¢ 
How to Tell Bad Eggs. 

Most dealers candle them, that is place 
a candle behind the egg and depend upon 
their appearance to judge of their condi- 
tion. This is also the usual way for 
testing infertile eggs on the seventh day 
of incubation. Many housewives place 
suspicious eggs in a ten per cent solu- 
tion of common salt in water. Pace the 
egg in the solution and if the egg sinks 
immediately to the bottom it is a fresh 
egg, and that just in proportion as it does 
not sink it is stale. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
Raising Turkey Poults. 

The fact that the raising of turkeys 
does not keep pace with the raising of 
other poultry is probably due to the pre- 
vailing difficulty that many have in rear- 


- 
“~ 


from our own experience that success 
may be attained. 

The breeding stock should be healthy. 
vigorous and unrelated so that the poults 
may be “well-hatched.” There are then 
four chief enemies to contend with; im- 
proper and over-feeding, filth, dampness 
and lice. Of many successful methods of 
feeding we find the easiest and safest 
way to be the regular chick food that we 
feed other poultry, with plenty of grit, 
oyster shell, green stuff, and fresh water. 
If the weather is favorable we-let them 
roam with the mother turkey from the 
first day, getting them in towards night. 
They then get their own grit and green 
stuff and many bugs and insects. 

Feed a little less than you think nec- 
essary at night, and work them from the 
chick food to wheat as soon as possible. 

Filth is fatal. Roosting coops, feed 
and water dishes must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean. 

Little turks cannot stand dampness. 
Do not let them wander in the morning 
until the dew is dried off, and get them 
in if there is a shower. 

Lice is probably the cause of more 
deaths than any other one thing. Dust 
thoroughly and often with dalmatian in- 
sect powder. If possible keep the mother 
turkey well dusted and she will dust the 
poults. 

If these simple directions are really 
and faithfully followed we think all can 
raise turkeys.—M. A. Dartt, Windsor Co., 
Vt. 

oe 


om 
Poultry Chat. 

Don’t jerk the “broodies” off the nest. 
How would you enjoy being jerked about 
| abruptly. 

Lice take the life right out of fowls old 
and young. Not a minute’s comfort for 
the lousy birds. 

Poor chickens! they are so dependent 
upon us for so many comforts that come 
into their lives. 

Charcoal should be kept in every poul- 
try yard as it is a corrective and is 
relished by the fowls. 

Think of this and don’t let them be 
thirsty, hungry, or uncomfortable if you 
can help it.—Fannie Wood, Rush Co., 
Ind. 


It is a mistake to sell off the hens that 
begin moulting first. The earlier the 
process begins the sooner it is over; and 
fowls that begin shedding in August will 
be ready to begin laying in November. 

Should hens not finish the “feathering 
out” process before cold weather sets in, 
there is a strong probability of sterility 
during the winter. An old hen will be- 
gin to moult sooner than a pullet, be- 
ginning as they do at the eleventh month 











Are you befogged? 
You can’t get befogged about roofing wheg 


you steer straight for Genasco, and get it for 
every building on the farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of the only perfect waterproofer—Trin. 
idad Lake Asphalt, Nature’sown product. No 
mystery; no guess-work. Genasco has the life 
thatlasts. Proven by over thirty years’ use 
of natural asphalt. 

e t-leak Kleet is the greatest help yet 
in applying roofing. Makes seams positively 
watertight without cement. Savestime. En. 
hances beauty of the roof. Supplied with 
Genasco rolls, when ordered. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Gold Medal (highest 
award) Seattle, 1909. Mineral or smooth surface. Look 
for the hemisphere trademark on the roll. Refuse substi. 
tutes of similar looks. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
SS ——_ S] —. = = Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
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crearest MONEY Saver’ 


Cheapest to install, least attention, few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 
nomical and dependable under every 
condition of service is the 




















There is not a valve or other get-out-of-order 
feature about it—just the easiest possible 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the pump, en- 
abling water to be raised with less power than 


with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in pumping. There's 41 years of 
manufacturing experience bebind it, All gold 
medals given to centrifugals at the Alaska- 

~ Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Se- 
attle in 1909 were awarded to 
this pump. 

Made in both horizontal and ver 














after the last moulting, which causes 
them to begin a month earlier every 
year. 


During the moulting season extra care ' 
should be given poultry. While nature 
is renewing the outward covering an 
extra drain is made upon the constitu- 


tion. Then, if ever, ample provision 
should be made for them. Nitrogenous 
food should be supplied—bone meal, 


meat scraps, grain, etc., also free access 
to clover, grass, seeds, etc. Give a com- 
bination of food that will supply strength 
and plumage. Stimulants are not ad- 
visable at this period, as nature requires 
a rest. 

It is well for turkey raisers to note 
that the turkey most in demand is not 
one of mammoth size, fit only for exhibi- 
tion purposes, but plump, medium sized 
ones, weighing about fourteen pounds. 
It is desirable that a strain of quick , 
maturing turkeys should be produced | 
that will be marketable about Thanksgiv- 
ing time, as the average turkey is unde- 
veloped at that period. 

Perhaps all do not know that there is 
a market now for all the quills that are 
plucked from the turkey. The demand 
formerly was for those growing upon the 
second and third joint of the wings. 
These are used in the manufacture of 
the feather dusters. Featherbone now 
creates a demand for all the large quills 
of both turkeys and geese——Mrs, A. C. 








ing the poults. We are sure, however, 


McPherson, Ross Co., Ohio. 





















tical types, in any size, in any num- 
ber of stages and equipped with any 
wer. Let us tell you of other sav 
be features of this pump, 
Catalog ‘ 
gy | The American 
Well 
Works 
Gen. Office and 
Works, 
AURORA, ILL. 
Chicago Office, 
First Nat. Bk. 
_ a 
2 Let it 
Simple Furnish 
* 
Reliable § {f" 


You 


Powerful 


Getting the most engine 
for your money does not 
mean buying the cheap- 
est—but an engine that 
will give reliable results 
year in, year out—speed, 
steady and uniform—absolute interchangeabil- 
ity of parts—actual power. equal rating. Every 
requirement ot the man who wants a simple, 
reliable engine is met by the 


Weber Gas or Gasoline Engine 


Sold Under Our Absolute Guarantee 

Will lighten the labor of pemping. grinding. 
shelling and all kinds of farm work. 

Write today forour new handsomely illustra 

ted catalog fully describing the Weber Engine. 


Sheffield Gas Power Cu... 104 Winchester Pl., Kansas City, Me. 
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Wholesale Price to You On One 


American Motorcycle 


Here is your chance. Save 850 to 
4 $75 cash on highest grade motor 
AScycle made. We quote agen's 
wholesale factory price to first buy: 
ers in each locality. That's our 
uce American Motorcyci’s 
















everywhere. If serious, write quick for 
proposition. 
American Co., 1383 Wells St., Chicess 


Read the advertising pages. 
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line in a few days. 
EVERY BELL TREPHINE 19 





need it. 


You Must Get This Telephone 
To Have the Best Service 


Of course you want a telephone that is reliable— 
one that’s always in good working order when you 
You must admit the reliability of 


SS Westone 
Rural Telephones 





when we tell you it is the same as that of the celebrated “Bell” telephones, the world-wide 
standard of local and long distance service. Both are made by the same engineers in the same 
factory—in both are incorporated the experience of over thirty years’ telephone building. 


Let us add to this proof the fact that Western Electric Rural Telephones 
are specially built for rural service—every part is designed to work right during 
years of hardest service. Remember these facts when you buy telephones and 
you will surely have the best service. 


Fill out coupon—mail to nearest house—and we will send you free this =e 
It explains how you and your neighbors can get all material and build your own 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





New York, Chicago, a r f Saint Louis, 
iadsinia, —Indanapats, — he'5.000,000 Remrere'™> LasAnanan 
. na ® ; 
ine Minneapolis, ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones mana, Balt Lake City, i 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipes. Venecuree, London, TDgEt oR Z 
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Notes of the Bird of the Golden’Egg. 
Why do hens fail in warm weather? 
First, they are hot—like the rest of 

us. Give them shade. You will be the 

gainer in the long run. 

Second, they need more water than 
they are in the habit of getting. Every- 
bedy gets thirsty in hot weather. Hens 
are no exception to this rule. They can’t 
make eggs without liquid. Give ’em all 
they want. 

If water is scarce, give the birds milk. 
Eggs and milk have largely the same 
elements in them. 

Third, the hens are not getting the 
whole of their living from the fields, 
much as we seem to think they do. Lots 
of farmers just turn their hens out when 
warm weather comes and let them shift 
for themselves. They do the shifting all 
right, but they can’t find what they ought 
to have to eat. Give them something 
every night and morning. It wil! not 
take much, but let that little be given 
regularly. 

Fourth, the hens are getting ready to 
moult. As that time comes on they 
naturally slacken up in egg production. 
The best way we can help this along is 
to feed rather better than usual. This 


hurries the moulting. I don’t believe 
in the starving process, as some talk 
about. These folks think that a great 


thing—to make the hen sicker than she 
naturally would be. 

Hens need to be studied, just as we 
study any other farm subject. Haven't 
got the time? Then don’t mourn because 
the eggs drop off. Hens do well for 
those who do well for them.—Z. L. Vin- 


Cent, 
o> & 
The Poultry Run in Summer. 
A little attention makes a great deal 
difference in the condition of the poul- 
tty yard or yards. Particularly is this 
the case during the summer months, when | 





the weeds, if they are allowed to get well 
started, fill the corners and sometimes 
even the yards themselves with rank 
growth. 

Weeds seem to grow faster in a poul- 
try yard than on any other portion of 
the farm. If they are allowed to advance 
unchecked, not only do they keep the 
soil in a bad condition, cause dampness, 
bedraggle the plumage of the fowls in wet 
weather and make the yard unsightly, 
but they also turn it into a weed nur- 
sery, and from it weeds spread in all 
directions. 

Where there are a goodly number of 
fowls in a yard weeds get small chance 
to start except aong the fences or in the 
corners, and if these are cut down little 
trouble will be experienced. Frequently, 
however, owing to hens having broods 
of chicks, or more of them at this season 
being allowed on free range, the weeds 
get a chance to grow rapidly and will, 
if left to themselves, soon make of the 
yard a jungle. 

I find it a good plan when a yard 
has only a few fowls in it to throw them 
the short ends of hay with the hayseed 
that falls from the mows. They enjoy 
scratching in this material, and in doing 
so will cause some of the seed to take 
root; then, by cutting down the larger 
weeds, this grass and the other grass 
in the yard will get a chance to spread 
and in a measure crowd out the weeds. 

When corn on the ear is thrown to 
yarded fowls the cobs should not be al- 
lowed to accumulate for any length of 
time; they, with the other litter, should 
be raked up and burned. 

Keeping poultry yards in good condi- 
tion takes little time, and not only makes 
them sightly, but adds to the health and 
well-being of the fowls—Wm. H. Under- 


wood. 
&¢ &¢ > 
Read Successful Farming. 





Some Poultry Pointers. 

Oats makes a fine morning feed for the 
old fowls, this time of year; hens won’t 
get too fat on oats, 

I always keep bran, charcoal, oyster 
shells and grit in small wooden boxes 
before the hens. 

A good remedy for scaly leg, is equal 
parts of lard, kerosene and sulphur, ap- 
ply twice a week, rubbing it well. 

Don’t forget that the hens need some 


green food. 

It is a good time of year to white- 
wash the hen house, put mew hay in 
the nests, also look out for lice under the 
roosting poles. 

Don’t let the little chicks out in the 
wet gras# until they are well feathered 
out. 

High roosts are generally the cause of 
bumble foot,.a little chaff is a fine thing 
for the birds to fly upon, when flying 
from the roosts, it keeps their feet from 
getting hurt. 

Remember that hens like a change of 
feed. Uats, wheat, barley and cracked 
corn makes a good summer ration. 

The best cure for gapes is prevention. 
Plow up the land before putting the 
young chicks on it; it is a good pre- 
vention. 

Skim milk is an excellent food for the 
fowls. 

Don’t forget that fowls like shade on 
warm, sunny days; that’s where fruit 
and poultry go good together. 

Give the hens lots of air these warm 
nights. 

The poultry business is a paying prop- 
osition if you do your part. 

The secret of success with poultry is 
in having something to sell the year 
around. A dozen strictly fresh eggs, a 
dressed fowl, a breeding fowl, or hatching 
eggs. A small but steady income is what 
insures success.—Donald’ Boyce, Ulster 
Co., N. Y. 
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YHORTICULTURE!# 


Our readers are cordially invited to discuss 
through this department any matters pertaining 
aw ¢°o Horticulture. 


Inquiries regarding fruits, veg- as 


etables and flowers cheerfully answered by 

Specialists. 
nn lenin Baa A 

Horticultural Notes. 

Take care of the tree fruits. 
bring in good money. 

If fruit is scarce!in your neighborhood 
this year, there is the tomato. What 
makes better preserves? 

For those insects that suck the juices, 
such as lice, soapsuds or kerosene emul- 
sion is the thing. Apply with a spray. 

Keeping sheep, swine or poultry in the 
orchard is hard on the coddling moth. 

A systematic garden rotation prevents 
many insect pests and plant diseases 
from getting a foothold. 


They 








Dwarf Giant Tomato Bearing 23 Tomatoes 

Fence the “orchard hog tight and let 
the hogs ‘eat the windfalls and wormy 
apples. ys 

Peach borers are best destroyed by 
digging them out. While it is a slow 
process there’is really no other way. 

Look over the orciinil and see if there 
are any suckers on the trees and remove 
them. 

Cowpeas or vetch makes a good cover 
crop for the orchard. 

Where spraying is practiced it is not 
necessary to, spray until the tree Is 
drenched. Stop spraying just before the 
dripping begins, 

Cultivate the grape vineyard up to 
fruiting time. The surface of the soil 
must be kept mellow throughout the hot 
July and August days. This affords a 
dust mulch which is needed in the grape 
vineyard. 

In apvlying the spray to low-growing 
trees and bushes make the application 
when. the dew is on the plants. 

The low down handy wagon is of 
great value in the orchard. These wag- 
ons are .easily loaded. The tires are 
wide and can be taken into fields where 
ground is too soft to use narrow tired 
wagons. 

It pays to pick up the fallen fruit just 
as soon as it begins to fall. Go over 
the orchard each week and gather the 
“drops” and feed to the hogs. By so 
doing you will destroy many insect pests. 

A good way to get after the tent cat- 
erpillar is to put on an old mitten and 
gather them by hand. 


*, * cs 
. — * 


Time Is Money. 

G. O. Gorsline of Cattaraugus county, 
N. Y., said he bought a wheel garden 
hoe and was one day asked by a neigh- 
bor market gardner to help him ont. 
He was set to hoeing a field of onions 
by hand. After hoeing five rows in five 
hours he persuaded his employer to let 
him try his wheel hoe in the patch. 

With the wheel hoe he cleaned out 


| have the backache either—and did a 
better job than by hand. At 20 cents 
an ,hour the thirty-six rows would cost 
80 cents with a wheel hoe. By hand 
hoeing at the same price it would cost 
$7.20. See the point? 


oe ¢ ¢ 


Cover Crops for Orchards. 


Fall sowing of catch or cover crops 
in the orchard and on ground that has 
had a crop removed by the harvest is a 
good plan in many instances. The 
ject is to add humus to the soil and 
turn it back to the form as nature pre- 
pared the soil in the beginning. In many 
soils the mineral elements remain but 
the humus has been removed through 
successive cropping of land, 

The average soil of many orchards 
show a considerable amount of potash, 
phosphate and other necessary elements, 
by sowing of leguminous crops nitro- 
gen is added to the soil and a large 
amount of cheap fertility obtained. 

Where a cover crop, such as crimson 
clover, hairy vetch, cow peas, soy beans, 
ete., are sowed on ground after the last 
cultivation and then turned under in late 
fall or early spring not only is fertility 
increased, but this green manure acts 
as a sponge, makes soil more porous, 
and holds water longer. It will lighten 
stiff clay soils, which is often desired and 
makes the soil darker, hence warmer in 
the early spring. 

A good plan to follow in the central 

West in orchards is to provide clean 
cultivation through the spring months 
until the middle‘ or latter part of June 
then seed to cow peas or soy beans, eith- 
er broad cast or in drills. We prefer 
broadcasting. Red clover can also be 
sown any time up to the middle of Sep- 
tember as can hairy vetch. In latitudes 
where crimson clover (annual) will 
stand the winter months it makes one 
of the best cover crops that can be 
sown. In the spring after the few weeks 
growth it can be turned under to good 
advantage. 
Where orchard land is subject to wash- 
ing of soil, cover crops should be sown 
every fall before fall rains come. In 
conjunction with cover crops a coating 
of well rotted manure applied during 
winter or ecirly spring and turned under 
with the cover crop is a good plan and 
the time and money spent in adding this 
necessary humus and fertility to the soil 
will prove a profitable investment. 


o o ¢ 
Conditions Favoring Bee Keeping. 


If we were to ask different farmers 
why they do not keep bees we would re- 
ceive such replies as, “I don’t know 
how to care for them,” “I haven’t time 
to fuss with bees,” “Can’t stand bee 
stings,” “Don’t keep bees because of the 
children getting stung.” 

Some have a liking for bees, just as 
some have for_sheep or poultry. It is 
useless to try (be@keeping if one dislikes 
them. Those Who have the inclination 
can learn how_t67€are for them. There 
is an abun age of bee literature. 

The questién of time is dependent 
more or less upon whet one likes the 
work. During swarming season it re- 
quires some attentien, But swarming can 
be largely prevented or controlled. Those 
who are seriously poisoned bv stings, or 
if an~ member of the fami!l- is thus 
effected, it is unwise to keep bees. When 
the apiary is properly ~laced the bees do 
not bother the family to any great ex- 
tent, not as much as mosquitoes. 

Some farms are almost ideal spots 
to keep a few hives of bees. The bee 
pasture is favorable and a good supnly 
of sweets can be secured at little cost. 
Some farms are near the timber where 
basswood trees are abundant. There is 
no better honey than this. Some are in 
the midst of buckwheat fields or clover 
pastures, or where wiid flowers are 
abundant. In the great alfalfa fields 
are tons of honey that may as well be 
gathered by the bees. Those who are in 
the midst of good pasturage should give 
this matter a serious thought. There 
is a crop worth considering if you are 





thirty-six rows in four hcurs and didn’t 


the right one to keep bees. 


POULTRY DISEASES 


Ani How ioPrevent Them 


GKQLS 


Free Book—Saves Chicks 


Thousands of young chicks die because pou! try. 
taisers lack the valuable information given is 
this book. As manufacturers of the celebrated 


ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 
(Re-Carbonized—Twice-Burnt ) 


we have a personal interest in saving these 
young birds and will be glad to send a copy of 
Mr. Nuckols’ book postpaid on request to every 
poultry-fancier. There is no ‘‘string’’ attached 
to this offer—the book is as free as air to you, 
M@@™ Y 00 can also have a smal! sample pack- 
age of Esso Charcoal free for the asking. 
Or if you prefer a larger package, inclose seven 
cents in stamps to pay cost of mailing. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
649 Evans St. Cincianati, Ohio 


POTATO MACHINERY 


The O. K, Champion Two- 
Horse Elevator Digger will 
dig your crop+nd do it weil. 
If you are in need of a digger 

ou can do no better 





you will send us 
our address we will 
@ pleased to send 
you our large illus 
trated catalogue and price. Our motto: 
RELIABLE MACHINES AT THE RIGHT PRICE 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
138 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


CIDER PRESSES 


THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. 
DRAULIO PRESS produces more cider 
from less apples than any other and isa 


BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 
or power. Presses for all pur- 
poses, also cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vine- 
fr nerators, etc. Cata- 

og free. We are manufac- 
turers,* not jobbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 


presses in the world ) 
Mount Gilead, Ohie 


117 Lincoln Avenue. 
FRUIT 


COLORADO ‘ano 


Get some irrigated land and raise fruit. Make 
@ yearly profit of 875 to $350 an acre on apples, 
peaches, etc.,a profit of 850 to 8275 an acre on 
small fruits. Write for free information and lit 
erature on Colorado fruitlands. State Board of 
Immigration, 24 State House, Denver, Colorado. 
We are a State Information Bureau. 


Rich California 
$40.” per acre 


New district. Perpetual water right. Suitable for 
Grain, Alfalfa, Stock and Fruit Raising. Address 


Madeline Meadows Land & Irrigation Co. 
465 Monadock Building San Francisco, California 
GINSENG Immense profits made gro*- 

ing Ginseng. %40,000 from one 


acre, easily grown. My descriptive booklet of 
Ginseng and Golden Seal Culture, with prices 
mailed free. Send for it at once. 


Alban Taylor, Box 207, East Rochester, Ohie 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN _ PRESS 
ist SELF FEEDER Sago" 
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‘DRILLING & 
PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 

LOOMIS MACHINE GCO., TIFFIN, QHIO 

MONTROSS METAL SHIN 


Outwear slate, tile, wood shingles. 
Storm proof. Ornamental, Inexpensi| 
slog free. Camdgq 








Montross Ceo., 
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August Strawberry Beds. 


There are a great many unnecessary 
things written about growing the straw- 
berry. It is no more difficult nor more 
jborious nor costly to grow an acre of 
strawberries than it is to grow an acre 
of cabbage and it is far more profitable. 

J. B. Culp of Ohio grew 400 bushels 
op one acre. I. W. Smith of Wisconsin 
produced 111 bushels on one-fourth of an 
acre. W. P. Keever of Pennsylvania had 
g000 quarts or “250 bushels to the acre, 
g C. Frost of Massachusetts grew 1,200 
quarts on one-eighth of an acre, and E. 
W. Wooster of Maine picked 38,00u 
quarts from five acres. 

These examples show what has been 
done, and surely what has been done can 
be done again. The foundaticn for the 
August strawberry bed should be laid in 


the spring by selecting the site and 
planting it in early potatoes to mature 
about the middle of August. The culti- 


vation of the potato puts the soil in ex- 
cellent shape for the strawberry plant. 





e | 





If one can not de this then keep the 
soil in good condition by frequent stir- 
rings till wanted for planting. 

Toward the end of the month if weath- 
er conditions are favorable set out gocd 
strong plants in rows three feet ‘apart 
and plants one foot apart. This will re- 
quire about 14,000 plants. _ ; 

A one-horse five tocth cultivator is best 
for this purpose. Set as narrow as you 
can. As the season advances weeds be- 
come less troublesome and the plowings 
are not needed except to keep soil loose. 

Let no runners grow on any plants. 
A cylinder cutter about 12 inches in dia- 
meter with an upright handle securely 
fastened will cut off all the runners by 
a slight downward stroke. The plant in 
the center of cylinder cutter. | 

This should be kept sharp, so it would 
not be necessary to use force in cutting 
the runners. Once or twice going over the 
ground will su.ice for as it is getting 
late the plants will not throw out runners 
as in the spring. By fall you will have 
a compact row of plants with fruiting 
crowns that will insure fine fruit. We 
have had single plants set in August 
that bore on the average cne quart of 
berries. We originated a variety in 1884 
that would in single hill culture give a 
full quart to the plant. The berries were 
unusually large and fine. Nineteen of 
these berries weighed 31 ounces, and as 
high as 200 berries to the plant on 
some. Out of 500 varieties tried and 
tested at the Ottawa Station in Canada 
this berry is still retained for its good 
qualities after 21 years trial. 

In the late fall cover ycur bed with a 
light mulch of straw to protect the 
crowns which in fall set plants are large 
and prominent. As winter comes on In- 
crease the mulch to 3 or 4 inches in 


depth. We believe it far more economi- 
cal to grow strawberries in new beds 
than to worry over old beds. 


A bed set in the spring and allowed 
to form all the new plants possible will 
yield the next year from 40 to 60 bushel: 
of berries. After that this bed deteriorates 
in yield and quality. A bed set in Aug- 
ust and cared for will yield from 100 
to 250 bushels per acre. We know this 
from experience and from such competent 
authorities as already named. 

The ccst of caring for the spring set 
plants is as great—time, labor and cash 
considered—as is the expense of the Aug- 
ust bed. The fruit of the spring set bed 
Will not average one-half the size, nor 
have the quality that the other bed will. 
The picking will be more tedious and ex- 
Pensive. The quality and appearance of 
the berries from the fall set plants will 
lsure a ready sale and good prices. 


For August beds we prefer kinds that 
do not make runners too freely. Bu- 
bach and Uncle Jim are ideal plants for 
such beds. Logan makes fine plants but 
it sets many runners. To get real good 
plants for these fall beds one should ex- 
ercise, care earlier in the season so as to 
be sure of a sufficiency. To the one up 
to the business this is no trouble. 

We once let a grower have 37 plants 
of a new variety and he had the finest 
bed of young plants we ever saw. From 
the thirty-seven he grew enough to re- 
set 18,000 plants and had a bed >of about 
1 foot wide left for fruiting. 

The earnest man does not want to 
waste time and labor on half crop plan- 
tations when the same amount expended 
on fall plantings will return greater re- 
ward. One great advantage is that this 
work comes at a time when there is no 
rush ef other work to interfere with giv- 
ing extra care to his new beds.—/. H. 
Haynes, Carroll Co., Ind. 

oo > } 
The Choice of a Hive. 

About the first question the average 
farmer asks me when he has decided to 
go at bee keping is: “What kind of a 
hive shall I get?” 

Fortunately this is easily answered, 
for there is practically but one hive on 
the market, the Langstroth. It matters 
not what the hive is called, or how many 
fixtures it has, it is essentialiy a Langs- 
troth hive, the patent on which expired 
many years ago. It consists of a rect- 
angular box wider than deep and filled 
with movable frames, and has loose cover 
and bottom board, so that the hive can 
be got into at any time, and removed 
from the bottom board for cleaning. The 
size varies from the 8-frame to 10-frame, 
according to use, or the taste or belief 
of the bee man, and is four to twelve 
inches deep for the same reasons. 

Because there are ten and eight frame 
hives, and different depths it is very dif- 
cult to advise a person, and be sure 
they will not at some future time accuse 
you of misinforming them. However, I 
am safe, as a rule, in advising the inex- 
perienced person to be careful and not 
get too small a hive, because the smaller 
it is the more the bees will swarm. This 
is a positive fact and allows of no dis- 
eusion. On the other hand, if the hive is 
of the “Jumbo” type, twelve inches deep 
and ten frames wide there wili be no 
surplus honey to go into’ supers. For 
that reason I explain that by usine a 
moderate sized hive, say a 10-frame abou‘ 
nine inches deep you will not have to 
fear much swarming and can look for a 
surplus stored above, though why the 
farmer should want to go to all the trcu- 
ble and work of producing section honey 
for his own use is something I could 
never understand. The only reason pro- 
fessional bee keepers do is for the money 
there is in it. 

As to the cost of a hive and two su- 
pers, it is not prohibitive, though much 
higher than a few years ago, and right 
now I will say that by catching swarms 
in boxes put up in the trees each year 
the average farmer can get all the honey 
they want for their own table, and can 
frequently sell the swarms, without the 
honey, to some bee keeper for a dollar a 
swarm, or the bees can be killed with 
sulphur. Bees- will put just as much 
honey into an old box or barrel as into 
the finest hive ever made, but it is not 
so handy to handle them, and harder to 
keep them over winter. 

Read a bee book.—Dr. A. F. Bonney. 

2 So & 

Keep the orchard free from weeds. 
There is no part of the farm that should 
be kept free from weeds as the orchard, 
especially the newly planted one. Don’t 
put off the cultivation until after har- 
vest and then follow the bad practice of 
mowing the weeds with a scythe or mow- 
er, thinking that the young trees will! 
be afforded a mulch. - For the hot sun 
in July and August there is. nothing 


better than a good soil qnulche—the- 








the better. 
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you never sold a 
dollar's worth of goods 
your life, make #5 to¢10a day 
—selling our made-to-order 

suits and pants. 


oa this is Your Chance To Make Money. 
S 


I 


We sell suits from $3 to $10 less than 
other houses, give better talloring,make 
better fitting clothes, with absolute 
4 guarantee. You can undersell others; no 
work to take orders forus. You can not 
fail—our line is the only line where you 
can give satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 
BIG MONEY—EASY WORK, 
Westart you Free. Send for sam- 
ples now. e will back you with our 
capital and ex perience—you do not need 
money—we will instruct you and you 
can commence making money at once. 
Send as your name and address now 
anc. > outfit largerthan all others with 
newest ea.nplos, large fashion plate, 
tape measure and 2verything necessary 
will be sent you Free. 

feu Can Get Your Own Clothes 
it Inside Price to advertise us. 
Write today and receive exclusive terri- 
tory. If not interested show it to your friends as this is too 
good a thing to miss. The biggest chance to make money. 
REGAL TAILORING CO., 191 Market St. Dept. 218, CHICAGO 








= An Avalanche of GOLD and 
; QRENTS: greenbacks. Everybod 
ir ~romen wild for joy ; men just 
as excited. +, uts, Braham Vacuum 
Cleaner sells for 12.50, your profite 100 
t; itis built on same suction prin- 
ciples as machines costing 6150,00 and 
includes improvements making it 
tter; no quack one person ma- 
chine that will killa woman 
to operate, but a handsome- 
ly built, double suction, solid 
Vacuum Cleaner that a child 
or weakly woman can operate; 
with its terrific suction it snaps up 
all dirt, dust and germs;no more sweeping, dusting or 
house cleaning; YOu can carry it with you. WE START 
You. be = My ~~ —~— ~ 4 ~ money just a 
costal asking for terms rritory and free sampies to 
workers, SERA ELA DE co., CvxOl1, 
Cincinmati, Chio. 


SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positipns now open, paying from 
$1000 to $5000 a year and expenses. No former ex- 
perience needed to get one of them. We will teach 
you to be an expert salesman or saleswoman by 
mail, in eight weeks and assist you to secure a good 
position, and you can pay for your tuition out of 
your earnings. Write today for full particulars 
and testimunials from hundreds of men and women 
we have placed in good positions paying from 8100 
to $500 a month and expenses. A $8 nearest Office. 


Dept.440 NATIONAL SALESMEN TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION. Chicago, New York, Minne- 
apolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco. 
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New Household 
Necessity. 


FOLDING SLEEVE BOARD for ironing sleeves in shirte- 
waists, dresses and children’s clothes. Comes read 
for use, Just the thing for pressing and “ ema 
¢.*-78 Agents making rom $3.50 to #40, day. Outfit free. 
8. T..SMAS MFG, CO., 4471 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohic 


RINC& 
WATCH rain FREE 


¥ ENGRAVED, Plated WATCH, eq 
in appearance to Bolid Gold Watch, American made, 
6 years.and a beautiful Ring 
for selling 





guaranteed 
4 a aoa. - “abel tae 
y — ft —--b HA, 
Order 20 and when 


sold, send 
tively send you tb 
CO., DEPT, 830 cAGO 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘What to Invent’’ 


sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. We advertise your patent for sale at 
ourexpense. Patent Obtained or Fec Returned. 


H. C. CHANDLEE & CO., Patent Attorneys 


as $2. and we wil! 
WELLS 














901 F St. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A oman to act as our inform 
Wanted—tion resortee, All <n Gate —, No = 


perience necessary. 850 to 8300 per month. Nothing to 
sell. Send stamp for particulars SALES ASSOCIA 
TION, 605 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indi 


Christmas Post Cards Free 


Send me two 2c stamps an send you 10 beaut ful 
Chr stmas Cards and tell vou about my big SURPRISE. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Success Bidg.,Des Moines, iowa 
PATENT tors mailed free. Trade-marks 
registered. 


BEELER & ROB, 68-70 McGill Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES i5c° 
AG E N TS Sheet Pictures ic. Btereoscoyes 2bc 
Viewsic. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT Dept 311Z W Adams St. Chicago 











Interesting books for Inven- 















LADIES: A beautiful silver present Free, 
e Nomoney. Send stamp only. 
Wayman Mfg. Co., 316 W. 68rd 8t.. Chicago, Ill, 
Read the advertisements in Suc- 
Farming. 
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Hot time—but mighty good for corn! 
Even the city folks make this remark for 
they know that as goes the corn crop so 
goes prosperity. 

A friend of mine just showed me some 
statistics he had gathered from bankers 
all over the country. 

It shows conclusively that a stringency 
in the financial world does not affect the 
farmers. 

The only thing that knocks the farmer 
out of spending money is a crop failure. 

This comes from bankers—that class 
we all envy more or less for their ease 
and wealth. 

But we farmers have the wealth—we 
are the only ones who are not affected 
by hard times. It takes a crop failure 
to lay us low—and even then we usually 
have enough to eat and some to spare. 

Young men, don’t you dream of better 
things than farming. There isn’t any- 
thing anywhere near like a “sure thing” 
to compare with farming. 

So unless you have marked ability 
along some other line, and a sure de- 
ficiency along agricultural lines you bet- 
ter think twice before shaking the dust 
of the old farm off your feet. 

Bless their innocent hearts, they don’t 
know that the city boys are sweating 
more than they are, that the city boys 
are in stuffy places where not a breath 
of air is stirring. 

It is cooler in the hay or harvest field 
than in the city streets. It is cleaner, 
too. 


and cool drinks if they want to prepare 
for these things in winter when the ice 
crop is ripe. 

They have the juicy watermelon right 
fresh from the vine. They get the fruit 
right off the tree. 

When you come in all heated through 
don't go and guip down a lot of cold 
water or a dish of ice cream. You know 
better than treat the horses that way. 

The old swimming hole ought to be a 
popular place these hot days. 

Some folks seem to be afraid of out- 
side water. Maybe that accounts for 
such a scarcity of bath tubs in farm 
homes. 

Everybody can take a rub off every 
night with nothing more than a bowl and 
rag for bathing equipment. 

Just as the horse needs currying daily 
to keep it in good working order so does 
the human body. 

Mosquitoes bother? Well where do 
they come from anyway? There must 
be some stagnant water in the neighbor- 
hood. 

A little kerosene oil on the dead water 
will stop that nuisance. 

And flies! Any flies out your way? 
No? Then you have a clean barnyard 
and barn, you keep all refuse picked up. 

They can’t hatch except in filth—and 
they won’t travel far. Some folks don’t 
realize what mischief they are doing by 
permitting flies to breed on the place.fy 

One fellow who had time to spare fig- 
ured it out that one fly might multiply 
to the neat number of 8,154,000,000 in 
one season if left alone at the job. 

Of course some of them will meet with 
mishaps—get caught by the dog, or a 


Moss by not geing back to the farm. 


son, or get smashed somehow—but there’ 
a great number that escape. 

I am eternally against the fly, m 
squito and the rat. To death with th 
whole tribe! 

Short hay crop this year. That meay 
we've got to figure on some other way ¢ 
providing feed. 

But we who have silos never Worry 
about the hay crop. Corn is the cheap. 
est pasture and hay crop grown—in the 
form of silage. 

A thousand or even a two thousand 
dollar job doesn’t look very big to farm 
boys just now. 

Out of thirty-eight graduates of the 
animal husbandry department of opr 
Iowa State College thirty-three will go 
back to farming, every one refusing the 
above mentioned salaries. 

That means that the agricultural eo. 
leges are teaching common sense—teach- 
ing the farm boys that they have a better 
chance to win out right on the farms. 

True, some young men will not retum 
to the farm even after graduating from 
an agricultural schocl. They may have 
a knack for teaching and their love for 
the work may overbalance the financial 





















But the true agricultural teacher and 
journalist is serving farm interests much 
more than he who goes back to the farm. 

If we but knew the facts we would be 
astonished at the great number of gradu- 
ate lawyers who quit the profession. And 
the same is t- : of the other professions. 

Only a standpatter will stick to the 
thing he knows he is unfitted for. Pro 
gressives change jobs, locations, voca- 
tions, chaage anything to put them a 



















The country folks can have ice cream 


spider, or get in tanglefoot, or eat poi- 


step in advance. 











Congress has just 


will receive its share and be pushed to completion at onee. 
twelve mile extension of the main canal were let June 27th. More than 150 
farms now ready for settlers, and a large number of farms are now 
being surveyed which will be opened to entry within a few weeks. 
These rich lands irrigated by the Government, can be homesteaded by 
simply repaying the Government actual cost—$45.00 per acre, in ten yearly 





Wealth in Irrigation 


appropriated Twenty Million Dollars to hasten the 
work of Government Irrigation. 


The Government Shoshone Project in 


The Big Horn Basin 


payments, without interest. 


15,000 ACRES OF CARY ACT LANDS just opened to entry—only 30 days’ residence required. 
Under this law settlers buy water from the irrigation company at %50.00 per acre, 

and the land from the State at 50 cents per acre, paying $10.00 per acre cash, the remainder run- 
ning over a period of ten years at six per cent. 
COME WITH ME THIS SUMMER on the first or third Tuesdays of any month and let me 
show you the prosperity and growing crops of the Big Horn Basin, a country de- 


D. 

Clem 

Deaver 

201 Q Bldg. pending largely on irrigation. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me 
specially prepared 
Wyoming literature. 





Name 





Address 


RAILROADS AND TOWNS. ‘These land are all near the Burlington’s new lines 
in Wyoming, and close to new growing towns. Write today for spec- 
ially prepared literature. 


D. Clem Deaver, Gen. Agt. 
LANDSEEKERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
201 Q Building, Omaha, Neb. 

Cut out this coupon and mail today. 
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Is One Solid Piece of Steel Throughout 


At int of contact the wires are electrically welded. The 
aiken stronger than the wire. There is no waste wire—no 


1 ties, or twists. There is no friction—no sagging Of wires 
= pom wear and counts for durability and good looks. 


THAT HELD. 
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There are many reasons why you should buy the only 
elded fence made; the sum of all the reasons 


clectrically * 
is :— t 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence 








WA 


“Pittsburgh Perfect 
Your dealer sells 


steel—and every wire is 
in our own shops. 
Don’t buy any fence until y 


Line and stay wiresin the “Perfect” are of the same gauge (size), 


a point that counts for lasting strength, E 
i teel to be far superior to Bessemer 
phe bene, Some > gaiveninad by our own perfect process 


” Fences are made in 73 styles 


this fence. Write for free catalog. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Z 
udu waauaaunaanapeaieenanneananurseteeanednanenedecaaneranmatiititiiitildd , 


ence is in every way the best fence made. 


for service. 


ou have seen the “Perfect”—you can’t afford to. 
for every fence purpose. 
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The state fairs will be in full swing 
shortly. Those who expect to exhibit 
better buckle down to business and put 
on that final finish that wins. Here’s 
hoping you win. 

Did you ever notice that the farmer 
who never gets away from home never 
has time—and yet he never seems to 
prosper. While the farmer who finds 
time to attend fairs, institutes, short 
courses or even yo visiting seems to get 
there just the same. 

There’s a reason, as Post says. The 

one who travels, who visits and talks 
with others finds the faults in his farm- 
ing and remedies them. He lets the ex- 
perience of the other fellows teach him 
something. 
_ More than that, the mere fact of get- 
ing away from home now and then makes 
him love the old home better because 
he comes back and sees its unkept lawn, 
broken fences, etc., and immediately sets 
about fixing things up. And when a man 
takes pride in his farm he is in love with 
farming. 

More than that, a vacation rests his 
whole make-up so that he can accom- 
plish more when he puts his hands to 
the work again. 

And here I want to say that he who 
takes all the vacations, all the away 
trips and lets his wife drudge along at 
home with never a day or week off is a 
selfish man. 

If we could only see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us we might be ashamed of our 
selfishness. We men have our many a 
chance to visit one another—at the lodge, 
at the postoffice or store, at the auction, 
at the threshing dinner, at the stockyards 
and elevator—bless you we are seeing 
our friends every day. 

But the women folks just stay at home 
and scarcely ever see a friend. Don’t 
‘ou think we might arrange things dif- 
ferent for their good if we tried? 

There’s quite a dispute on now as to 
the reason for the increase in cost of 
living. Many say that the fault is with 
the farmer for not producing enough. 
Others blame the tariff, others our extra- 


vagant manner of living, others say that 
the trusts have organized against the 
consumers. 

All no doubt state a truth, in part at 
least. If the farmers are not growing 
enough stuff, why? The Society of 
Equity has been teaching that farmers 
should produce less. Is that teaching 
bringing this state of affairs? 

We farmers have no kick for prices are 
good. But the consumer squeals, as he 
has just cause. My opinion is that we 
are living in an age of middlemen and 
expensive marketing. This is a package 
age—and the consumer pays for the 
package and all who touch it. 

We've been taught how to live in better 
health and that increases the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Bacteria are more of a menace today 
than in the days of scant population. 
Hence the greater need of careful market- 
ing as well as manufacture. 

Bad roads play a big part in the game 
of high cost of living. If we had good 
solid roads all over the country, or say 
within fifteen miles of every big town or 
city it would increase the production of 
stuff many fold. 

Farmers will not produce what they 
can’t market in paying condition. Good 
roads shorten the distance to market, 
help put the stuff there in good condition 
and hence increases the market price to 
the producer and not to the consumer. 

Bad: roads are a terrible drain on the 
economy of life in every conceivable way. 
Bad roads are a public crime. 

Some farmers kick because city boards 
of health enact such strict rules in regard 
to milk supply, ete. 

Some boards do make unjust and un- 
necessary rulings that really cause hard- 
ships to the farmers, but we must re- 
member that the city people keep worked 
up over germs and filth until they get 
excited. 

We farmers are not continually read- 
ing about these awful things and we 
can’t see why anybody should get ex- 
——, But that doesn’t alter the case 
at all. 








These boards of health consist of men 
who do not always study deeply into 
these problems as individuals. They 
take the word:of some doctor or super- 
sensative enthusiast on cleanliness and 
pass rules as he dictates, thinking he 
knows all about it. 

If we lived in the city and ate and 
drank filth all the time we might get 
worked up, too. 

Possibly some of us have a secret no- 
tion that some day we will move to town 
and live like a lord. 

I’ve had my eye on the folks who put 
that notion into practice and I’m more 
ready than ever to stay on the farm. 

Since we organized our farmers’ club 
and got a better school, got better roads, 
got some real social life in our midst, 
the country looks mighty good to me. 

It doesn’t do much good for just one 
family to try and get the good things of 
earth. As they benefit the whole com- 
munity all should help get them. This 
means co-operation. 

Do ycu ever think back to childhood 
days and remember the little things that 
gave you such joy, or the little things 
that caused such disappointment? 

Mud pies! What fun to make them! 
And how mother did scold because we 
got our clothes dirty. 

I liked to play in the mud and so do 
our children. So I fixed up for it. I put 
a cement sidewalk slab that a friend 
gave me, up on four tile on end and that 
raised it just the right height. 

The children sit on square tile and 
make their mud pies on the cement slab. 
And they all wear overalls so they need 
not be too careful of their dresses—for 
my boys are girls—all but one. 

Maybe I'll show the picture in Suc- 
cessful Farming some day. 

The idea is to make some effort to give 
the little folks a good time at home, then 
they will not be so crazy to leave the 
home nest. 

o & & 


. > 
A good fence is a good investment. A 
poor fence is a positive loss. 
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Dry-Farming for Any District. 
Continued from Page 15 

“Of course with the dry farmer it is 
a matter of much more vital importance, 
for if he lets 1,000,000 gallons of water 
waste from ten acres he has no means at 
hand whereby he can replenish it; <* is 
gone entirely, and before more rain comes 
the crops are apt to be suffering for want 
of moisture. 

“As long as there is moisture in the 
land it evaporates unless checked by a 





create a very unfavorable condition, as 
a lumpy, coarse sub-surface _ retards 
capillary attraction and allows too much 
air to mingle with the soil inducing rapid 
evaporation, whereas the disc by its ro- 
tary motion pulverizes the surface into 
the most minute particles which after 
ploughing are at the bottom of the fur- 
row ; and the sub-surface packing, or fine 
harrowing gives conditions cessary to 
hold the greatest amount of water, most 
favorable for capillary attraction, and 
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Trees Grown by Dry Farming Entirely Soil Has Been Worked Fine After a Long Drouth 


soil mulch, and while cultivation at any 
time will form a soil mulch and check 
evaporation, the most perfect soil mulch 
can only be made directly after rain or 
irrigation before the surface has become 
dried. Every day that ground is left 
without cultivation after rain, water has 
left it at the rate of over 10,000 gaiions 
an acre that the dry-farmer has no means 
of replacing. 

“Further, it is most convincingly ar- 
gued that products from ground treated 
in this way are superior in quality and 
flavor to those where such over-irriga- 
tion has been done as is necessary where 
this cultivation is not carried out; while 
the productivity of the ground is not 
only increased but conserved for the 
products of value, not wasted in weed 
growth.” 

PREPARING THE SOIL FOR GRAIN. 

To carry out these principles under 
ordinary conditions, Mr. Cooper advised 
as follows: 

“In preparing the soil for future plant- 
ing, as soon as a crop is harvested dou- 
ble dise the ground over-lapping half the 
disc. This serves several purposes as it 
not only forms a mulch and prevents eva- 
poration but it puts the soil in fine con- 
dition toallow the rain to penetrate down 
and in case of a stubble field it mixes 
the stubble with the soil and as soon as 
a rain comes starts the stubble decom- 
posing and also germinates weed seeds. 
Should a heavy rain come after discing 
it will be necessary to disc again vefore 
plowing; the next process is ploughing 
which should be done when the soil is 
moist and as early as possible. 

“The depth of ploughing depends on 
what tools are going to follow the plough. 
If you have a sub-surface packer, plough 
seven or eight inches deep following im- 
mediately with the packer; if you have 
no packer do not plough more than five 
inches deep and follow the plough closely 
with the harrow; if a heavy rain should 
come before the winter sets in it will be 
necessary to again go over the ground 
with the harrow. Then first thing in the 
spring as soon as the soil will permit, 
disc and harrow; the field is then ready 
for seeding. 

“Ground if not ploughed in the fall 
should first thing in the spring be double 
disced. Ground should always be disced 
before plowing, especially so in the spring. 
The surface of the soil after laying all 
winter is more or less solidified and when 
ploughed before previously being disced 
the surface breaks into coarse pieces 
which in the course of ploughing get 
placed at the bottom of the furrow. These 





best the condition for the growth of the 
roots of all plants. 

“The plough should be closely followed 
by the packer or harrow and the ground 
is then ready for planting.” 

ORCHARD CULTIVATION. 

For fruit growing by this method his plan is: 

“First thing in the spring as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground and before 
the surface has become dry, disc, or pre- 
ferably double disc the ground by over- 
lapping half, and two weeks after harrow 
twice, going over the ground once each 
way and cross harrow the second time, 
using the harrow with the teeth slanted 
back. Continue to harrow at intervals 
of ten days or two weeks or after ~ rain, 
until about the middle of July, when 
double disc, traveling at right angles to 
the discing that was done in the spring. 
Go over with the harrow directly after 
each rain, care being taken to get over 
the ground before the surface has be- 
come dry, and the last thing in the fall 
before the ground freezes double disc. 

“In the early part of the season if the 
orchard is entirely free from weeds it 
may not be necessary to harrow every ten 
days or two weeks providing the ground 
is harrowed directly after a rain, parti- 
cular care being taken to get over all the 
ground before the surface has become dry. 

“During a hot spell it is necessary to 
examine the ground often to see if a 
crust has formed under the mulch; if a 





in regard to cultivation, it is well to bey 
in mind the following: 

1. That ground harrowed, disced » 
cultivated directly after a rain, bef 
the surface has become dry, will hold th 
moisture much longer than if cultivate 
at any other time. 

2. If the ground has a lot of wee 
seeds in it, harrowing about every tep 
days will kill practically all the seeds 
that germinate, and there ought to be no 
necessity to use the hoe. 

3. If a dust mulch is formed and the 
weather is extremely hot and dry, a crugt 
is apt to form. under the dust mulch, 
which needs to be broken up as soon ag 
found. 

TO GROW VEGETABLES. 

“As soon as the potatoes are planted 
harrow the ground. If the potatoes haye 
been ploughed in, a good plan is to har 
row what were planted in the morning 
before going to dinner and those planted 
in the afternoon before leaving the field 
at night, using the harrow with the 
teeth slanted back. Harrow at inter. 
vals of about ten days until the harrow 
injures the growing plants, then a smail 
teoth weeder can be used. 

“When the potato plants are too large 
to use a harrow or weeder then use a 
cultivator. The ordinary five tooth one 
horse cultivator appears to be the best im- 
plement, and the first cultivation should 
be the deepest, about three inches. Then 
the center or hind tooth should be taken 
off and a sweep put on in its place. 
This sweep can be so adjusted that the 
cultivator can be run at any depth de- 
sired and no cultivation except the first 
should be deeper than two inches. 

“This matter of depth is very impor- 
tant as a field that has been harrowed 
every ten days or so from the time of 
planting will be in fine condition; there 
will be about an inch and a half of 
soil mulch and below that the sub-surface 
will be firm and moist and it is here 
that the feeding roots of the plants will 
be found. On examining a field last year 
on the 20th of June, the main feeding 
roots were found at a depth of about 
three inches, and on that date the aver- 
age length of these feeding roots was two 
feet three inches from the plant to the 
place where they broke, it being very 
difficult to trace them to the end as they 
become very fragile. This shows why it 
is essential ‘to cultivate shallow after the 
first cultivation, as deeper than two and 
a half inches will destroy all the feed- 
ing roots as close to the plants as the 
cultivator is allowed to go, and of course 
the greater the root system, with suf- 
ficient cultivating the larger the crop. 

“If a sweep is used do not hill up 
the potatoes; the sweep will do a slight 
hilling which will be found sufficient, 
and very few of the tubers will become 
sun scalded. The more level a field is 








Oat Crop Grown by W. A. Cooper by Dry Farming Methods. Thuis is the Fourteenth Crop on this Soil 


crust is found it is necessary to im- 
mediately double disc to break the crust. 
This method produced a condition in 
1909 that during the dryest and hottest 
times two inches below the surface the 
soil was so wet that unless the cultivator 
teeth were well polished the soil adhered 
to them. 

“While there can be no definite rules 





kept the less it will dry out while the 
higher ground is ridged the more it will 
dry out. 

“The last cultivation should be direct- 
ly after a rain if possible to do so. * 
the ground is very foul with weed sees it 
will be necessary to go over the field after 
the last cultivation and hoe out what few 
weeds have survived.” 
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The Golden _— 
oming Again 
Makes G00 : 


and while, during the month of June, hot winds, drouth and extreme heat prevailed over the central states 
and even up into Canada, @ blasting torrid temperature sweeping for days from Mexico to Winnipeg, the 
official government records showing that the thermometer reached as high as 104 at Amarillo, Texas, 102 
at Bismarck, N. D., all the central states region and even up into Canada being more cr less seve7ely 





The history of 
past years is 
repeated 





scorched, the highest point of temperature reached here during the month was 91 degrees and thatfor only 








Burns, Wyo., June 20, 1910. 
Federal Land & Securities Company, 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Gentlemen,—I was attracted by your 
advertisements and came here with my 
family from Iowa in December, 1907. I 
secured a fine quarter section of land 
between Burns ard Carpenter. I raised 
enough in the season of 1908 to feed my 
stock and teams, and that fall sowed 
thirty acres of winter wheat on sod, 
which I harvested in 1909, yielding me 
twenty-five bushels per acre. I sold 
mo~. of it for seed at $1.00 per bushel. 
I also harvested forty acres of oats 
which yielded twenty-five bushels per 


acre. 

Besides this I raised speltz, flax and 
some corn, all doing well. 

This year I have practically my entire 
160 acres in crop, consisting of forty-five 
acres of winter wheat, twenty-five acres 
spring wheat, fifty acres oats and bal- 
ance in speltz, corn, millet and brome 
grass, and all looking good at this time. 

We had been successful in raising all 
the ordina:: kinds of garden stuff each 
year. Ik ve no hesitancy in saying 
that this country has met my highest 
expectations. Yours truly, 

H. B. Waterbury. 





Carpenter, Wyo., June 20, 1910. 
Federal Land & Securities Company, 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Gentlemen,—I came to this place from 
Minnesota in the spring of 1908, having 
previously purchased land of your com- 
pany. [ built a house and stable and 
broke up part of the land that year. 

I put in twenty-six acres of fall wheat 
on the sod, which went twenty-three 
bushels to the acre. I planted a field of 
Northwestern Dent corn, June 16, 1909, 
which matured. I saved seed from this 
field of corn, which tested 100 per cent 
good this spring. 

We had in cane, kKaffir corn, stock 
beets and quite a variety of vegetables. 
These were all raised successfully with- 
out irrigation. 

{ have this year a field of winter 
wheat which I have entered in the con- 
test for the Campbell Prize and hope to 
win. 

I am satisfied that with thorough 
farming this country will make good, 

Yours truly, 
H. B, Preston, 














a few hours one day. Day after day while Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and Canada 
were sweltering with heat, here the thermometer stood below 90 degrees and our 
assertion often made in previous years was again confirmed; and we again 
affirm with renewed emphasis in the words of Prof. E. E. Faville, the well known 
@gricultural authority— 


**The location of the Golden Prairie District adja- 
cent to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains pro- 
hibits the action of the hot winds and excessive 
heat which occur farther east, and assure the 
careful farmer of ample returns for his labor.’’ 


Read the testimonials found on this page—write us for descriptive literature 
including pictures of crops raised this year—take advantage of the unusually 
attractive rates now in effect and come and see for yourself what the Golden 
Prairie is producing. 


Land Seekers’ and Summer 
Tourist Rates 


Cheyenne is fortunately situated in the matter of securing cheap railroad rates from the Central 
States. There is the usual landseekers’ rate on t*- rirst and third Tuesdays of each month, but 
the cheapest and most attractive rate for the hoiweseeker from the Central States is “The Summer 
Tourist Rate co Rocky Mountain Points.” ‘Vhis ticket is on sale from June Ist to September 30th 
1910, from points west of and including Ghicago and Milwaukee, and is good for return up to Oct. 
3ist. We show the rate for the round trip from many leading points, so if you reside in the terri- 
tory covered you may at a glance learn approximately what it will cost for the round trip. 

The destination may be either Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo, and you have choice of any 
route east from Denver on your returntrip. In buying this ticket see that it reads going west via 
the Union Pacific Railway west from Omaha, and take any train out of Omaha that comes via 
Cheyenne. There is a cut-off on the Union Pacific direct to Denver which some of the trains take, 
so be sure you takethe Cheyenne train. If you do not wish to make the whole trip you may, by 
having ticket read both ways via Union Pacific, return home G'rect from here. 

On arriving at Cheyenne come direct to our office, No. 118 West 16th Street, which is one block 
north and one-half block east from the Union Pacific depot. Here we will show you samples of 
products and arrange to conduct you over such of our lands as yow may wish to see. We refund 
railroad fare at regular land-seekers’ or summer tourist rate, whichever you have paid, upon your 
purchasing 160 acres or more from us. Write us for any further information desired. 


Summer Tourist Rates From 
Various Points 








Below we show round trip rate from stations throughout the Central States, which will give an approximate idea of the cost of 


this ticket from your station. 


If you wish to start from °? station not keeping coupon tickets on hand, arrange with your agent a 


few days in advance, to send for your ticket and have it ready for you. Those coming from east of Chicago should pay Jocal fare to 
Chicago, unless a better rate can be secured from starting point, buying the round trip ticket from that city. Be sure that your 


ticket reads going via Union Pacifico west from Omaha. 











Chicago Al innesota . 

-- monnageesremamnaat at pene toy > ~o-aaaaemma $4.55! The Federal Land & Securities Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin_____________-- 33.40 LaCrosse, Wisconsin ........ __...._ 27.40 118 W. 16th St., Cheyenne, Wyoming 
nian 26.75 Elkton, South Dakota__......._._.___- 23.80 . ’ 

St. Louis, Missouri____._________.__._ 25.00 Aberdeen, South Dakota__........._._. 30.90 Gente 

Des Moines, lowa................-.-- 21.75 Lincoln, Fremont, Nebraska. ........... 16.75 Please send me by return mail literature descriptive 
AREA 27.40 Columbus, Nebraska_..........._..__ 15.55] of the Golden Prairie District o yoming, including 

—— 21.40 Grand Island, Nebraska 13.85} Pictures reproduced from photographs, of crops raised 

Stouz City, lowe... ....-. 0 Oe lll ; in that district during the present season,sectional map 

. Kansas City, St. Joseph, Miss~ari____- 17.50 Norfolk, Nebraska _..............-... 17.25 of the district and testimonials of settlers. 
Omaha, Nebraska, Council Buffs, lowa.... 17.50 Kearney, Nebraska -.....-..... -..... 12.85 
Cedar Rapids, Watealoo, Mashalltown,lowa 23.90 Farzo, North Dakota_.____........_-.. $2.75 ee OO Oe AR Ae ee 
(S. F.) Address... 
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[THE HOME CIRCLE | 


| This Department is conducted by Ruth (| 
Forest, Des Moines, lowa, to whom all com - 

munications should be addressed. Writein = | 

care of SUCCESSFUL FARMING. | 
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} , Turning Grindstone. 
As uw think about our boyhood 
And the days of Auld+«Lang Syne, 
For the many joys and pleasures 
Sadly often do we pine. 
But we seem to have forgotten 
Times we'd view then with alarm 
When we had to turn the grindstone 
When we lived down on the farm. 


Holidays we now remember— 
Fishing, swimming, always fun— 
"Till it really seems a wonder 
That the farm work e’er was done, 
But we seem to have forgotten 
How it tired each youthful arm 
If we had. to turn the grindstone 
When we lived down on the farm. 


Pleasures only we remember— 
Work’s forgot_.-n when it's o’er, 

And the joys alone stay with us, 
Giving pleasure evermore. 

So we cannot help a-thinking 
That it never did us harm 

Though we had to turn the grindstone 
When we lived down on the farm. 

Stephen Conrad 











What Are the Wild Waves Saying"? 


The Early Days Count. 

What is taught the child is carried by 
him or her to the grave. It is the for- 
mative period in the child’s life that 
counts. ~Parents should spend much time 
in getting over into the “child world” 
and assist in directing wholesome pleas- 
ures. 

Try’ to give the children the 
of a sweet and joyous childhood. Such 
an effort’ on the part of parents will 
make the memory of the father and 
mother tender and precious in after years. 
It will make better men and women of 
the young folks and the childhood of 
their own children will be made happier. 
There is no more sorrowful memory than 
that of an unhappy, neglected childhood. 

Treat.the child with courtesy for that 
child who will be the most courteous 
through life is the one who spent the 
formative years of life in a sweet and 
genial atmosphere, surrounded by serene 
tempers and the force of good examples. 
—Ruth Forest. P 


memory 


2, 
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The Example. 
We too often fail to realize what a 
powerful factor example is in the home 
life. Our children become like us in 
spite of ourselves. That is, example is 
stronger than precept in the making of 
character. 
Little good to reprove 
swearing when his father curses. 


2, °, 
bd ° 


Johnnie for 
Little 





reform can be expected so long as a high- 
er ideal is lacking in the home. If you 
would have Mary look neat and be lady- 
like her mother must set the example. 
Just so long as there is lack of system 
or orderliness in the home it is useless to 
reprove the children for leaving their 
things scattered everywhere. 

Parents must realize that habit and 
character are matters of growth. There 
is neither in the begianing. What that 
development is will depend-upon the ex- 
ample of older ones in the home. You 
can pick out whole families by knowing 
the mannerisms of the patents. 

If you would have the children behave 
well, speak correctly, show respect, be 
charitable, develop in thoughtfulness, 
then you must lead the way. They will 
unconsciously follow. 

It isn’t enough to be professing Christ- 
ians and devcut church members. You 
can’t fool a child. If you are hasty in 
unmerited punishment, unjust in rebuke 
or chastisement your pious professions 
amount to nanght. 

You can preach more eloquently by 
example than by word.—Ruth Forest. 
2 > 

’ Whose Pocket-Book is It? 

“John, I’m going to town and I want 
you to give me some spending money.” 

How often in many households one 
might hear these words as the wife 
“duns” her husband for a few dollars 
of that which she has helped him to earn 
and which belongs to her ouite as much 
as to him. 

Some husbands treat their wives as 
though they were spendthrifts and as 
though the family funds were best out of 
their reach. 

One doesn't have to travel far through 
ar’ rural community to find farmers’ 
wives whose only chance to have a dol- 
lar of their own comes from “egg money.” 
The sale of crops and stock brings no re- 
turns to them. Frequently they never 
even know what their husbands do with 
the money—whethersthey put it in the 
bank or loan it out. 

These same wives, however, probably 
work from early ‘till late in the kitchen, 
cooking for a crew of hungry men, or 
washing, ironing and scrubbing almost 
without limit. Their conditions is quite 
comparable to that of a hired girl—save 
t at the latter has the advantage of re- 
celving some compensation for her la- 
bors and can quit her job when she gets 
tired of it. 

Talk about woman’s suffrage! Let’s 
first secure for a lot of hard working wo- 
men the right to a share of the family 
income which they have worked just as 
hard to secure as have their husbands.— 
Orin E. Crooker. 
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Breathing and Health. 

The breath which will do away with 
minor complaints is taken after all the 
air possible is expelled from the lungs 
by means of a sharp quick ejection. 
With the lungs empty, except for the re- 
serve air, draw in a slow, deep ab- 
dominal breath and keep on drawing in 
until you cannpet draw any more. You 
will know it’s an abdominal breath by the 
rising of the abdomen. Hold the air 
for a sccond in this lower region, then 
let it pass from the abdominal region to 
the chest. This is done by drawing in 
the abdomen. Hold the air in the chest 
as long as it can be held, then eject it 
and repeat the precess. A little practice 
w..l make the deep breathing easy but 
it can never be done quickly. Three 
deep breaths will do for the first test, 
tut tey them several times during the 
day and keep on increasing them. This 
influx of oxygen, together with the ex- 
ercise of abdominal and chest muscles 
cures and prevents colds, helps headaches, 
does away with indigestion and constipa- 
tion, and destroys innumerable body 
wastes and poisons which need pnly 
certain unfavorable conditions to develop 
a serious sickness.—Janet Thomas Van 


Osdel. 
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Read Successful Farming. 


DEDERICK’S 
Hay Presses 


Always reliable. Wonderfully durable. 
Highest grade materials and wo manship 
Latest improvements. Holds record for 
neat work, capacity and s + even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK'S SONS, 54 Tivo. St, Avsanr, & Y, 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon 
 atatLow Price — 


Absolutely the best wagon built for every 
of heavy teaming. Low steel wheels, wide 
ill last a lifetime without repairs. 














kind 
tires, 


for farm wagons 
—any size to fit 
any axie, Send 
for our free 
booklet before 





GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
per horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 


calities. Write stating 
size and style wanted. 
TRON WORKS CO. 
1652 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





feeding one-horse hay 
press isthe only one on 
which one man can do 











All parts galvanized. Shipped 

rolled up. Set up by bolting only 

ONE seam. Emptied and filled 

through new port-holes, new 

hopper or large door. Saves ex- 

tra expense when threshing. 

Nodanger from fire or lightning. 

No losses from rats or weevil. 

Thoroughly ventilated. Free door, Many improve- 
ments, Ask yourdealer for prices, If he is not inter- 
ested write us for Booklet and “Rat” circular at once. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1438 W. Teath St. Kansas City, Mo. 


To the most enterprising young man on the farm In each locality; 
ANEW ECONOMIC NEGESSITY for the FARM and TOWN 


A Million Dollar Corporation offers the greatest of ALL labor 
saving and result increasing inventions pertaining to farm 
work the world has ever had (excepting none). 

Lessens first Cost 40% Lessens Maintenance 407 
Lessens Labor 50% Increases Convenience 100% 
Increases Capacity EIGHT TIMES of the most 
universally used farm utility in the world 
We have an unususl opportunity for you. No caovassing 
AMERICAN WAGON COMPANY 
6237 E. Ravenswood Park Cricago, tl. 


SAVE 20% BALING COST 


by using an Auto-Fedan Hay Press. If we can't 
prove to you that this press saves 20% of cost 
of baling over any other machine, we will take 
it back, paying freight both ways, 

Three-stroke, self-feed, eas y draft. 

Shipped on trial with 20% saving guaranteed, 

Write for valuable Free Book No, 1, “Hay 
Made Profitable.” (6) 
The Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co. 


1501 West Twelfth St. Kansas City, Me 


20th CENTURY WAGON BOX 


and RACK. Labor saving—money 
saving. Write now for illustrated catalogue. 


MODEL MFG. CO., Box 602, Muncie, Ind. 
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The dren's Library. 

I know $f a mother who has a tiny 
pook-case f~7# upon her own sectional 
one which she calls the “Children’s Li- 
brary. As soon as her eldest child was 
able to manage pencil and paper she ob- 
tained a nicely bound blank book and 
presented | it to him, suggesting that he 
write in it stories of his every day life. 


These stories were first written on 
“seratch” paper, revised and corrected 
by the little author himself, then copied 
neatly in the blank book. Mother did 


not trammel him with advice but tried 
to make him fe | that he was telling each 
story on paper to some other person, and 
pot a single one was allowed to be en- 
tered unless it had a title. There were 
little stories of the birds who built their 
nest in the big elm, of the trip to town, 
of the picnic up the river—in fact, 
scarcely a week passed but found one, 
and often two or three, little stories writ- 
ten in the book. 

When the first book was full, mother 
supplied him with another, having him 
cut and paste on the cover of the first, 
“James’ Stories, Vol. 1,” on the second 
“James’ Stories, Vol. 2.” By and by 
baby sister was old enough to begin her 
first book and then came the Twinnies, 
so that by the time James was in his 
teens the “Children’s Library” consisted 
of several volumes. 

All of these children have noticeably 
fine vocabularies, have cultivated the 
habit of observation, and are ahead of 
their mates in writing, spelling and com- 
position —Elva D. Kellogg, 


or] 01d. 
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Winners of June Lion’s Mouth Con- 
test. 


After a very careful examination 


‘of the hundreds of letters sent to the 


Lion’s Mouth Department in answer 
to the questions asked in the June 
Contest, the awards have been made 
as follows: 

First prize, $10.00, O. A. Smith, 
Stratford, Iowa, R. No. 2. 

Second prize, $5.00, E. F. Barry, 
Camp Meeker, Calif. 

Third prize, $2.00, C. W. Zinck, 
Clayton, N. M. 

This contest was particularly hard 
to decide. Hundreds and hundreds 
of letters were received and all of 
them read carefully and critically by 
the judges. 

Every person who entered the con- 
test is heartily thanked by the pub- 
lisher of Successful Farming for the 
interest shown and for the splendid 
suggestions and criticisms offered. 

We wish to congratulate the win- 
ners of this contest, especially as 
their contributions were chosen as 
being the three best among the hun- 
dreds received. 

oe & & 
$5.00 Free. 

To the reader who finds the word 
“today” im advertisements in this 
issue of Successful Farming the larg- 
est number of times, we will give 
$5.00 in cash. If there should be 
a tie the money will be equally di- 
vided between those having correct 
counts. The word “today” in Suc- 
cessful Farming’s own advertise- 
ments or in the reading matter will 
hot count. The contest closes Octo- 
ber 20, 1910. Send in your count. 
You may get the&5.00. Be sure to 
mention the names of any advertisers 
to whom you have written or of 
Whom you have bought goods. 

oe > & 

Successful Farming is the best farm 
paper I have ever read. Each issue is 
worth many dollars to its readers. I am 

ays glad to see it come.—Philip Chinn, 

izon Co., Nebr. 
* & 
Read Successful Farming. 
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$50.00 CASH PRIZE. CONTES: 


of some kind that we have concluded that we will give you all an oppor- 
tunity to enter a subscription contest that will be interesting to every 
reader of Successful Farming. We have decided to make this absolutely 


a cash contest. 
opportunity. 


If you want to earn some money easily here is your 
The person who sends us in the large 


st list of subscribers 


according to the terms of the contest stated below before September 15th 


will receive $25.00 in gold. 





—Here is the List ef Prizes 


Sixth prize, $1.00 in gold. 
Next five prizes, 
and there will be fifty consolation prizes, 
consisting of superb 
grade Souvenir Post Cards. 


First prize, $28.00 in gold. 
Second prize, $10.00 in gold. 
Third prize, $5.00 in gold. 
Fourth prize, $3.00 in gold. 
Fifth prize, $2.00 in gold. 





$1.00 each in cash, 


collection of high 


THE RULES OF THIS CONTEST. First, every name sent in must be 


genuine. 


Second, send in your lists of subscribers each week or oftener 


so that the subscriptions may be credited and the new subscribers receive 


| the paper just as soon as possible. 


Third, the terms on which you may 


take subscriptions in this contest are as follows: 


25c for one year’s subscription. 
35c for two years’ subscription. 


50c for three years’ subscription. 
75¢c for five years’ subscription. 


$1.00 for ten years’ subscription. 


The results will be decided by points and they will count as follows: 


One year’s subscription at 25c 
Two years’ subscription at 35c 
Three years’ subscription at 50c 
Five years’ subscription at 75c 
Ten years’ subscription at $1.00 


The prizes will be awarded 
points made by the contestant. 
divided equally. 


will count 1,000 points. 
willcount 2,500 points. 
will count 4,000 points. 
will count 6,000 points. 
will count 10,000 points. 


absolutely upon the largest ‘number of 
In the case of a tie the prizes will be 
For instance, if more than one person secures the same 


number of points in competition for the first prize—the amount of the first 
prize together with that of the second prize will be added and divided 


equally. Renewal 


scriptions. 


subscriptions will 
Absolutely no premiums at all will be given in this contest to 


count the same as new sub- 


either subscribers or club raisers and this contest is distinct~and apart 
from any other subscription offer ever made by Successiw Farming. Start 


taking subscriptions at once. 


Write to E. T. 


Meredith, Publishér, Success- 


ful Farming, right away so your name may be entered as a contestant and 


for further information. 


No person sending in subscriptions will be en- 


titled to a prize unless they write and have their name entered. as a con- 


testant. Write at once 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 





| WANT MY SCALE ON EVERY F. 


I will send to the farmer who knows the profit in | in buying, f fees 
ey of my steel frame Pi caleg 
ust patented,at the eatrosuaters © Price and Entire 
ton scale has new compound beam | 
, fe high on scaloat a fair — 
under 
e, because my fight against 


feeding by weig 
have 
This 
the first man to offer a reliab 
ony American farmer 





I will take it away and pay you for platform or foundation not 


thet trast put the price of a first : 2 
class scale within his reach.Only “= 
the First Man who writes 
the Introductory Price. ill 
you betheman? If so, my written warrant to you fs 
hat If you will put up my seale as directed, and if aot as represent ed, 


not usable in some other make of seale. 


“JONES He Pays The Freight,’” 224 Lee St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE, siessstsie 
; e in Jerauld Coun- 
ty, South Dakota, 2080 Acres, title perfect, all 
fenced and cross fenced, plenty hay ground, 
abundance of water consisting of creek, artesian 
well, springs and surface wells.good brick house, 
barns and sheds for 300 head stock, Scales and 
other conveniences on the place. For particulars 
address J.E. WELLS, Mitchell, South Dakota 


WANTED 300 FARMS «.::* v: 
Mass. 


and Maine states. ou_have a farm for iobn 












write to NEW EN GL ND LAND C., Fisber 

oad, Box 1, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
an tf 1 I 

and roots to plant for sale. Also 

Ginsen Seed — Beal! Prices reasonable. 


My prices and instructions how to grow them to make 
$100.00 out of $1.00’s worth of my seed is free. Write for it. 
JOHN WALZ, JERSEY VILLE, [ILLINOIS 


L AN D S--Clest. with encumbered, defec- 
tive, or tax titles, bought; no 

matter where located, how small or large tracts. 
Giveprices and description. Address IOWA COL- 
LECTI ION & TRUST CO., Des Momes, Iowa 


Belting—Pulle s—Hangers and Mill 


UIPMENT Second Hand but good condition. 
Ps cesaway down. 40 endiess Thresher Belts and Rem- 
4 _—— Hose. Atlantic Mill ‘Supply Co. Wilmington, Del. 















Va hy: 66 
~~~ New Departure Coaster Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
anes ae advanced features jos- 

nootherw RIDE Guaranteed § yrs. 


))eactony’ PRICES fixe: 


others ask for cheap w’ 
— from $12 up. 
machines 


Pio DAYS’ EREE TRIAL "=!" 


proval, /rcight prepaid, anywhere in Us 
without acentin advance. DONOTBUY 
a bicycle or a pair of tres from anyone at 
any price until you get our big new catalog 
and special prices and a marvelous new 
A —_— — - everything. Write it now. 

‘Brake RearWheels, lamps, 
Soo song ed sundries Aalf usual prices. 
Rider ; TIRE ever ag v7 — money selling our 


bicycles, tires and s' ay. 
MEAD CHICAGO 










few good second- 


tac 


es. 
cy YCLE CO. Dept. J 134 











me, GOLD ) WEDDING F RING FREE 


ta of our —- 
oars and gold embossed 


— at 10c each. aw, us the 
$1 when co ——" pee we will send 
very fine 4K 


Zole eating Ry! end ;wbere 


Household Bldg., Topeka, Kaa, 














Read our guarantee on page two. . is iron-clad. 
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—S—> obligations 


are less than 
E Other reliable 
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Our Pattern Department 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING will supply its reader with 
— fitting seam allowing pattern sfrom exclusive 

is designs—at the uniform price of ten cants each, 
For Iadivs upper garments give bust measure, for skirt 
and under garments waist measure. For misses and 
children give age and size. All patterns are guaranteed 


®@ perfect figure. 









































No. 3266—Giris’ and Childs’ one-piece dress 5 sizes, 
2-10 years 
No, 32> 9—Ladies’ four-gored skirt, 6 sizes, 22-32. 





No. 2632—Ladies’ one-piece work apron, 3 sizes, 
small, medium, large, 

















No. 10300 
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No. 10,205 


Lee 


7 
No. 10815 


No. 3265—Ladies’ Sailor-blouse. 6 sizes, 32-42. 

No. 3307—Ladies’ five-cored skirt. 5 sjzes, 22-30. 

No. 3300—Ladies’ batning suit, 8 sizes, 30-44. 

No. 3333—Ladies’ waist, 6 sizes, 32-42. 

No. 3313—Ladies’ shirt-waist, 6 sizes, 32.42. 

No. 2160---Ladies’ Chemise or combination corset- 
cover and short petticoat, 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 4s. 

Ne. 3066.--Ladies’ six-gored skirt, 6 sizcs, 22-32. 

Ne. 3322—Girl’ dress, 4 sizes, 6-12 years. 

No. 3316-—Ladies’ skirt, 6 sizes, 22-32. 

Ne. 3312--Childs’ dress, 3 sizes, 1-5 years. 

No. 3329—Ladies’ bathing suit, 6 sizes, 32-42. 

No. 3311-—-Ladies’ combination corset-cover and 
drawers, 7 sizes, 32-44. 

No. 3327—Ladies’ shirtwaist, 6 sizes, 32-42. 


Embroidery Patterns 


No. 10300—The daisies cn this waist thould be work 
ed in solid embroidery. 

No, 10349—This design is for a paraso!, 

No. 10315—This pillow would be very pretty if the 
Motifs were worked In green and copper ctlors. 

No. 10301-—-This nress front can be worked in French 
or eyelet embroidery. 

No. 10208-—Beautiful collection of butterflies. 

Ne. 10192-—-Shirt waist in conventional design. 


NOTICE 


Hand embroidered garments are always good because 
the wearer knows they are hand made, and, in these 
days they stand for so much more than the cheaply put 
up garments purchased in the stores. For that reason 
the fancy work craze is here to stay and oams popu- 
larity each year. This month’s fancy work department 
shows some excellent designs for summer wearing ap- 
parel,including the Dutch Collar which is so much in 
vogue at this time, as well as several designs for house- 
hold linen, Any pattern in this department can be 
transferred from 8 te 10 times and they will be for- 
warded to your address postpaid for 10 cents. 

Our Spring and Summer 1910 Catalogue is now yerad 
for mailing and will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of 10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. You should 
not over look this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
newest designs or ladies’, Misses and Childrens’ Cloth- 
ing. It’s worth many times the price. Address SUC. 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Simpson- 
Eddystone 


Prints 


are time-tested fabrics 


They have been recog- 
nized by the women of the 
United States as the stan- 
dard calico dress - goods 
for over 65 ‘uo Always 
in demand, because of 
their — quality — 
cotton cloth well-woven 
and durable, beautiful de- 
signs, rich fadeless colors, 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address, 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg.Co.,F hiladelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Ss, 


NEVERIN YOUR LIFE 


HAVE YOU SEEN SUCH PRICES. HERE 
ARE FIVE SPECIAL COMBINA- 
TION OFFERS THAT WILL 
SURELY M/.KE YOU 


SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE 


One years’ subscription 
Offer to the Northwestern Agri- 
No. 1 

















culturist 

Three years’ subscription 

to Successful Farming | 
One year’s subscription to 
Mother’s Magazine 


One year’s subscription.to 

the Weekly Inter Ocean 

Three years’ subscription 

to Successful Farming P 


One year’s subscription to 
Mother's Magazine 


Offer 
No. 2 


One year's subscription to 
Prairie Farmer 

One year’s subscription to 
the Woman’s World 


One year’s subscription to 
Home Life 

Three years’ subscription 1 
to Successful Farming 


One year’s subscription to 
Mothcr’s Magazine. 


One year’s subscription to 
Prairie Farmer 
Five years’ subscription t 


to Successful Farming 


Offer 
No. 3 


Offer 
No. 4 


Offer 
No. 5 


Where can you find such offers? Write todcy 
before the offers are withdrawn 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, IOWA _ 


AGENTS 100%, PROFIT 


Most wonderful combina 
tion of all tools ever 
made. Monkey-*r 

umbers’ pliers, 
8 other too — 
igh tatas sellek. 


One year’ssubscription to 

the Woman's World 

Three years’ subscription 

to Successful Farming + 
One year's subscription 

to Prairie Farmer 








Sample fre ination. 
FORSHEE MFG. 00, B 1349, Dayton, 0. 
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Warm Weather Hints for the House- 

wife. 

\When making lemonade these warm 
days don’t forget less sugar will be re- 
quired if the sugar is dissolved in the 
water before the lemon juice is added. 

A good way to dampen clothes evenly 
js to use a whisk broom kept for that 
purpose. Dip it in real warm water and 
shake over each garment and it won’t be 
long until the clothes will do to iron. 

It rests one on a warm day to change 
the underwear. A different corset or a 
change of shoes rests a woman wonder- 
fully. 

A pie can be made in a jiffy with ever- 
ready pie crust. Mix flour, salt and lard 
for enough pie crust to last several weeks. 
Keep in a stone jar handy and when you 
want a pie in a hurry add the required 
amount of water to about a pint of the 
dry mixture. 

To keep stove pipes from rusting dur- 
ing the summer when not in use, grease 
the exterior with coal oil and wrap in 
neyspaper. Nothing better to clean the 
steel range and keep it loo’ing new than 
rubbing with a cloth moi-‘tened with coal 
oil. Then polish wit’  .ewspaper.—Fan- 
nie M. Wood, Rue’. Co., Ind. 

oO & & 
Helps in Fome Canning. 

There are c number of little contriv- 
ances and short cuts that will aid the 
housewife materially in the canning sea- 
son. No cre who has a large amount 
of fruit to put up should try to get 
along without a parer and corer for ap- 
ples, pears and peaches, though peaches 
are often peeled like tomatoes in scalding 
water. A nice way to scald tomatoes is 
to put them into a wire basket which 
may be bought or made of fine poultry 
netting and suspe-d in scalding water for 
five minutes, then take out and immerse 
in cold water. This saves breaking the 
fruit and burning the hands. Plums may 





also be pared in the same way. Evenf 


when one has a parer it is necessary to 
have a short paring knife, and a pocket 
knife wrapped at the base of the blade 
to protect the hand is about the best 
knife I ever used, though the short kitch- 
en knives are good and may be bought for 
a dime. One should never try to do 
without a friitjar filler—not merely a 
funnel, but one ‘that screws on a Mason 
jar the same as a lid, and which keeps 
the juice from the rubber which should 
be put on before the jar is filled. If the 
fruit is brought to the desired tempera- 
ture for sealing by heating in boiling 
water, a flat hottom wash boiler is about 
the best vessel, having a board laid in the 
bottom to prevent the cans coming in 
contact with the fire. When the cans 
are filled with fruit and placed in the 
boiler, water is poured around them till 
it comes nearly to the tops, then put on 
the stove and gradually brought to a 
boil. When the fruit in the jars is 
heated through the lids should be screwed 
on. If not quite full pour in a little boil- 
ing water—H. F. Grinetead;-Mo. 
& 2 © 
To Clean Greasy Jars. 

In almost every farm house kitchen 
there are a number of greasy butter and 
lard jars to be cleaned. A good way to 
clean them is to scrape the jar with a 
knife to remove the most of the grease, 
then thoroughly wipe out with a large 
wad of soft paper, old news paper is good 
for this purpose; now take a second wad 
of paper and wipe out again and if care- 
tully done there will be very little grease 
left in the jar and it can be easily washed 
with hot water, scalded out and aired in 
the usual way. 

It is a good plan to always keep a 
box of old newspapers in the pantry, they 
come in handy to use when filling lamps 





































How to Buy 
Soda Crackers 
in the Country 


Next time you go to the store 
buy enough Uneeda Biscuit to last 
till next market day. “But,” you 
say, “will they keep that long?” 

Yes— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


are the soda crackers that come to 
you protected in sealed packages, 
so that you a/ways have fresh soda 
crackers no matter how many you 
buy or how long you keep them. 


5 (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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CROQUET SET FREE 


An Elegant Croquet Set} 
Free to Every Boy, Girl, 
Man or Lady, Who Write} 


This beautiful croquet set is 
made of good material and will 
last a life time, 

Each set contains 8 balls, very 
nicely finished, selected handles. 
large stakes well finished, large 
galvanized iron wickets, mallets 
painted one band, put up in a 
good pine box. 

Croquet is certainly a splendid 
game, it is like baseball you never 
get tired of it. Every person can 
secure this full size croquet set 
absolutely free, Just send your 
name and address while they last. | 


This offer not good west of the Rocky Mountains or outside the United States. 


Address SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Croquet Dept. C2, Des Moines, Iowa 












































You can safe - nsvver the advertisements in Successful Farming and buy 


or to wipe out greasy frying pans or pot . 
ieee with teen neni ¢ them. Burn | the things advertised becaue> we will not allow an advertiser to continue to use 












- greasy papers after using.—Francie | UF pages if he failc to give our readers = square deal. Our guarantee on page 


Kiner, » two is your insuranc. against any advertise: who tries to evade this rule- ‘ 
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| i I JI al 1m L_I8 Bid 
Ransack Your Braias 
Heart to Heart Talks |||| For a True Hontiag 
} j 
ac at al aan MII 3:00, Fiest Prize 
It wasn’t a very prosperous — ee + 
ELD TER ily—that family of eleven. The Third ze 
THE EST SIS | father was a shiftless sort of farmer 25 Prizes of $5 each 
—in fact he wasn’t a farmer by choice—so he put no heart or brains into for the best true stories of not over 
it. 500 words of what I did with a gun 


He would rather be out in the woods hunting and trapping—and this 
call of the wild never left him, 

Nor would he ever entirely forsake it. The farm suffered. 

The frail little woman—the mother of nine—apparently lived with but 
one thought. 


To raise her children well. 

But she was never strong, she was depend- 
ent upon Kate, the oldest daughter, as though 
Kate herself were mother and manager and 
the mother were but a feeble child. 

It was Kate who was nurse for mother 
and every new-born baby. It was Kate who 
was housekeeper, comforter, teacher and 
preacher. 

And Kate was father’s help and stay, his 
adviser, his consoler when things went 
wrong— 

And things had a habit of going wrong on 
that farm. 

Kate's schooling was gained in the school 
of experience and hardship. She never could 
be spared, after she got a second little brother, long enough to go to 
school. But she had that never-dying ambition to know something mo: 2 
than those of her kind. 3 

But Kate was cultured—cultured in heart by the call upon her sym- 
pathy, which she freely gave to all; cultured in mind in the practical 
things of life, so it was no wonder that Kate had won a lover of excep- 
tional worth—a young man of character and local prominence. 

For seven years Kate’s answer had been: ‘No, Jack, I cun’t leave 
mother and the little ones now. You must wait.’’ 

And then another and another was born into this vale of tears and 
Kate was their only hope of life. 

So Kate stayed, and stayed. Jack waited and waited. Then mother 
died, foolishly making Kate promise ‘‘to stay by the old home for father’s 
sake—and see that the younger children are brought up right.” 

And Kate, with a forlorn look of anguish bid Jack go and forget her. 
And Jack did. 











She was fresh from the country 
MARY’S STRUGGLE with bedy full of vigor and hopes 
running high. She was eighteen. 

a a went to Chicago and engaged in a skirt factory at 35 cents a 
skirt. 

By close application and rapid work she could complete six or seven 
skirts a day, thus earning as high as $14 a week. She was above need and 
temptation. 

The factory reduced the wage from 35 to 30 cents a skirt. But Mary 
worked the harder for her $14 a week. 

Then the price was put down to 25 cents— 
and Mary tried to keep up her former record. 

A still further reduction came—20 cents— 
and then 15 cents a skirt. ' 

Driven to desperation—for the cost of living 
increased~ continually—Mary strained every 
energy to earn enough to pay her room rent; 
board, and necessary expenses. 

She ate less and worked harder. Her 
strength was not what it was, when, fresh 
from the country at eighteen she was able 
to sew six or seven skirts a day. 

There may have been a foul purpose in reduc- 
ing her wage—but it failed, for Mary became 
a nervous wreck due to the over-excitation 
and lack of nourishment and rest. She went 
insane and for the remaining years of her life 
will be a. public charge. 

You Ilinois farmers are going to pay taxes all these years to support 
that girl--and many other unfortunates—made charges through a criminal 
system of greed. 

And this is going on in every State. 

Maybe your Mary wants to go to the city to work in some factory. She 
may not meet the fate of this poor young lady. ~ 

Yet she wili face similar conditions that drive girls to evil deeds in des- 
peration or to become physical wrecks through long hours of hard labor 
,~ such small pay as to worry moral girls into physical and mental break- 

own. 


























The story, not the English, will fix its value, 
Write on one side of the paper only. We want to 
hear from men and boys all over America who 
shoot. Send us your experiences. Stories must 
not be over soo words and besentin by August rs, 
Prizes will be awarded on or about September 1. 

Hundreds of thousands of hunters use 
Harrington & Richardson guns. We want to 
know what they have done. Any man, no matter 
what gun he uses, stands an equal chance for one 
of these prizes. 

We make the best gun, at from $5.50 up, 
on the market. You can have your prize in 
cash or in firearms selected from our catalog, 
Write at once for our catalog so that you can see 
the excellent guns we make. 


Address 302 Prize Dept. 
Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 





















solve the water problem for the coun- 
try home. Easy to operate and keep 
in order, made of the most durable 
materials by workmen who have made 
pumps and pumping a life study. Sixty 
years the 
Send for Free book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 
and study your case. 

Goulds make the largest line of hand 
and power pumps in the world—from 
$3 to $300. The name “‘ Goulds 
is cast on every genuine Goulds pump. 

Buy under this name and you get the 
best pump made. 

THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No.97 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 








DON’T PAY Two PRICES 
ee You Save 618.00 to $22.00 on 


wares’ Hoosier 
3 Ranges 
Heaters 


Star ee each 1, 
can buy them at su . 
veneerd f Prices. 


-O' 
Hoosier Stoves Ranges are 
delivered for you to use in your 
own home 30 daye free before 

ou buy. A written guarantee with each Ce. 
backed by a Million Dollars, Our new 1911 4 
ments on stoves absolutely surpass anything © 
produced. Send postal today for free catalog. 

HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY ¥ 
165 State Street, Marion, Indiana 


a 


Local Representative Wanted. SPcrca’sie>' 


man to act as ourrepresentative after learning our > 
ness thoroughly by mail. Former experience 00) 

All we require is honesty, ability, ambition 
willingness tu learn a lucrative business. No so 
ing or traveling. This is a. exceptional opportualy 
for a man in your section to get intoa big-pay ins 1ife, 
ness without capital and b Pp t for 
Write at once for ful! particulars, 
























OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE CO.. SUITE 568 MARDEN 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Address. E. R. MARDEN, Tres. THE NATIONAL CO 
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(GE RETIREMENT OF CAPT. ELLIS 
By Clifford V. Gregory, Ames, lowa 


Mrs. Ellis raised up in bed and pushed 
pack her nightcap. “What on earth are 
doin’, Ezra?’ she asked. 
“Gittin’ up,” came the gruff reply from 
the darkness at the other side of the 


meWhat ! Wasn't one of the reasons we 
come to town so’s we needn't get up till 
jaylight? You come right back to bed.” 

Ezra grumblingly obeyed. For an hour 
or more he lay tossing restlessly about 
in a vain effort to go to sleep, and then 
qutiously crawled out again. This time 
his wife made no remonstrance, giving 
him only a parting injunction to call her 
when the fire was built. 

Ezra shook down the ashes and built 
the ure. Then he took a tin pail from 
the sink and started for the door. He 
was half way down the steps before he 
rmembered that there were no cows to 
milk. Ile turned shamefacedly back to 
the house. .“That’s the second time I’ve 
done that this week,” he said to himself 
as he put the pail in the sink and turned 
on the tap to fill it with water. 

He looked at the clock. It was just a 
qarter after six. “I reckon I'll let 
Martha sleep a little longer,” he re- 
marked. “I told her she wouldn’t have 
to work only when she felt like it when 
we moved to.town.” He moved his chair 
over to the window and began to read 
one of the new bcvoks that his son Sam 
had sent him not long before. He had 
hardy found the place when his wife 
came down stairs. 

Ezra threw down kis book. “I’m tired 
of readin’, Ma,”’ he said. “Seems like I 
ain't done nothin’ else since we come to 


town. 

“Well, you'll have something else to do 
today,” his wife replied. ‘“We’re invited 
over to Dobson’s for dinner.” 

Ezra sighed. “Will we get the grub on 
the install. nt plan, like over to Cam- 
ercn’s last week?” he asked. 

“Why of course. That's the way town 
folks eat. One of the reasons we came to 
town was so’s we could take it easy 
and live fashionable.” 

“I s'pose you call makin’ me wear my 
coat all the time in the™house fashion- 
able,” he snorted. “First thing I know 
you'll be wantin’ me to learn to shave 
with one of them little hoes.” 

Captain Ellis had always promised him- 
self and his wife that he would rent 
the farm and move to town as socn as 
he could get the mortgage paid and a little 
surplus in the bank. Martha was get- 
ting old, and the Captain himself could 
not stand t' . work like he used to. Hired 
help was Lard to get and not very de- 
pendable. Since Sam had left home to 
work on the railroad, and Minnie had 
married, it was doubly hard. 

_The second year after Minnie’s mar- 
rlage crops were good and prices high. 
When Ezra Ellis figured up that fall, he 
found that fortune had smiled on him. 
He paid the mortgage and rented a house 
in town. As soon as he could find a 
renter for the home place, he and Martha 
packed up and moved to the city. 

For a time their new mode of life 
Was everything that could be desired. 
They went to lectures and matinees, 
and read and ate and slept. For the 
first time in their lives they could do 
as they pleased, without any cares or 
responsibilities. Every day or two Ezra 
would run on to one of his old friends 
fom “out home” on the street, and 
bring him to the house for dinner. Then 
both he and his wife would listen eag- 
erly to the news from home, how the 
stock was doing, and the price of seed 
corn. But always, just before the vis- 
itor left, they would find an opportun- 
ity to tell him how they were enjoy- 
Ing city life, and end by advising him 
to sell out and come to town. 

One day, not long after the dinner at 
Hobson's, Ezra hired a livery team and 
drove out to the farm. He was look- 
ing happier than he had before for days 
when he drove around by the house on 
his return. 

. What on earth have you got there?’ 
his wife exclaimed as he pulled the vio- 
lently agitated sack out from under the seat. 
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Beginning with the next number 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


Will Be Issued 
Twice a Month 


At 10 Cents a Copy 
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The leading woman’s 
magazine at the popu- 
lar 10-cent price. The 
first twice-a-month 
number will be out 
August 25th—the next 
September 10th. 














The Entire 24 Magazines 


For $1.50 a Year 


The Same as at Present 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 
























The very best people on earth advertise in Successful 
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“A pig,” Ezra answered: “a real pig, 
Ma. I knew there was something I'd 
been wanting, and I finally decided it 
was a pig.” 

‘Where are you going to keep him?” 
Mrs. Ellis asked as she glanced around 
the narrow lot hemmed in on both sides 
by stiff, neatly trimmed barberry hedges. 

“Under the back porch,” Ezra an- 
swered promptly: “I'll build a little pen 
outside by the ash barrel for him to 
exercise in.” 

After that, Ezra got up promptly at 
half past five every morning and fed his 
pig. At first it did not take kindly to 
being routed out of its warm bed be- 
fore daylight to eat breakfast. After 
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Capt. Ellis Gets a Note From the Plumber 


awhile, however, it grew to expect its 
morning swill, and it would get up at 
five, and squeal until Ezra appeared with 
its breakfast. 

This squealing did not a:noy Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis in the least. ‘Chey would lie 
and listen to it, talk over old times on 
the farm, and be the happiest they had 
been since they came to town. Not so 
the neighbors. Piggie’s peculiar brand 
of music, and especially his untimely 
hour of giving it, got on their nerves. 
The first indication Captain Ellis had 
of this was a note from the plumber 
who lhved next door. It was brief and 
to the point. “If you don’t choke off 
that pig’s squeal,” it read, “I'll report 
you to the council.” 

Ezra read the note over three times 
carefully and then handed it to Martha. 
“I reckon I'll have to get up at five! 
o'clock after this, he said. 

The plan worked well for a time, and 
no more complaints were heard. As the 
days began to get longer. .however, piggy 
took to getting up earlier. Mr. Ellis 
ade»ted the plan of getting up at the 
sound of the first squeal. Thus piggy, 
who was not dense enough to merit 
the opinion which some people hold of 
his family in general, came to realize 
that all he had to do was to open one 
eye and squeal, and his breakfast would 
be forthcoming. Every morning Captain 
Ellis’s rising hour came a little earlier. 
When it got to four o’clock he rebelled. 

“IT came to town to rest,” he declared. 
“I’m not going to get up at four o'clock 
for any plumber, nor for any vig either,” 
he added, giving the pig a poke. 

Ezra pottered around the pig pen uear- 
ly all day. Just before supper he callea 
Martha out to view the result of his la- 
bors. He had a swill pail hung on a 
rod at one end of the pen, so that by 
simply pulling a string it would tip ovei 
and empty its contents into the trough. 
The other end of the cord ran through 
the window and was fastened to the Cap- 


tain’s bed. 

For two weeks the new device workc¢ 
splendidly. With the first squeal Ezra 
would wake up and pull the cord, the pig 
would be fed, and the noise would cease. 
The pig still kept squealing earlier every 
morning, until at the end of the two 





weeks he was waking Ezra up at half 
past two in the morning. This mattered 


little, however, as it was only a matter 
of pulling the string and going to sleep 
again. 

A few mornings after this the pig, who 
had eaten a rather light supper the even- 
ing before, squealed at two. Ezra awoke, 
pulled the cord, and immediately went to 
sleep again. About six he was awakened 
by vociferous squeals from the back 
porch. Piggy had digested his two o’clock 
lunch and was ready for more. Here was 
an unlooked for complication. Ezra pulled 
on his trousers and hurried out to the 
pen, but there was no more swill. He 
tried to pacify the pig by other means, 
but it was no use. He wanted something 
to eat. At last in desperation Ezra fed 
him the pancake batter. 

It had been rather a chilly night and 
the batter had not risen very well. The 
te.aperature inside the pig was more con- 
genial, however, and the yeast began to 
work. Piggy crawled under the porch, 
feeling deci.edly queer. He hadn’t been 
under there long before he decided he 
wanted a drink, and attempted to come 
sut after it. Aias, he found that he was 
co big. His sudden growth had made 
him bigger than the space between the 
edge of the porch and the ground, and 
he stuck fast. When a pig is in trouble 
he usually makes it known by squealing, 
and Ezra’s pig was no exception to the 
rule. He squealed with all the ability 
of long practice. Captain Ellis left his 
pancakeless breakfast hurriedly, and went 
to piggy’s assistance. The plumber next 
docr also left breakfast and called up 
the chief of police. 

About »n hour later, as piggy was ly- 
ing quietly in one corner of his pen, feel- 
ing much better; and Ezra was sitting 
on the back porch speculating on whether 
or not he could afford to buy the pig 
a little corn to go with his swill, a po- 
liceman came around the corner of the 
house. 

“I guess you'll have to come along 
with me,” he said good naturedly. Cap- 
tain Ellis got up with a surprised look 
on his face, reached for his hat, and 
followed the policeman out to the gate. 

“Climb up on the front seat,” the 
officer said, motioning to the patrol wag- 
on that was standing at the side of the 
street. “Ndw for the pig,” he went on, 
turning to one of his brother officers 
who was standing guard by the wagon. 

Together they went around the house 
and picked up the pig. The plumber was 
away, fortunately, for the things he might 
have said if he could have heard a real 
volley of squeals from a_ thoroughly 
aroused and angry pig might have given 
the neighborhood a bad name. But piggy 
in spite of his objections, was bundled 
‘nto the patrol wagon and he and Ezra 
were driven off to the police station. 

It was about an hour later that Ezra 
came into the house, looking rather sheep- 
ish, He walked up to the table and 
dropped a fifty-cent piece into the sugar 
bowl, which was the receptacle for the 
family change. 

“It’s the balance on the pig,” he ex- 
plained in answer to his wife’s question- 
ing look. “They fined me fifteen dollars 
for keeping a pig inside the city limits, 
and made me sell the pig. The butcher 
gave me fifteen dollars and fifty cents for 
him. He looks quite like a hog since 
he ate the batter.” His mouth widened 
into a grin, and then the corners turned 
down again. “It'll be awful lonesome 
without him,” he said. 

“Why Ezra!” his wife cried in tragic 
tones, “we just can’t live without that 
pig .” 

Ezra had slipped down in his chair 
in a dejected attitude. “If it wasn’t for 
werking you so hard, Ma,” he ventured, 
“we might—” 

“Work,” his wife exclaimed, “who was 
it that wanted to come to town to get 
out of work? You know work never hurt 
me. It’s this everlustin’ doin’ nothing 
that’s killin’ me. But you could never 
stand it to go back to the farm, Ezra?’ 
There was a note of anxious inquiry in 
her voice. 

For answer Ezra jumped up and exe- 
cuted a waltz around the table. 

“We'll seed down the farm and raise 
pigs!” he criel. 





know the Victor 
Do you realize you 
are missing a lot of 
pleasure every day 
you are without 


one in your home! 


Hear the Victor today at the 
nearest Victor dealer’s. If you 
don’t know who he is write us and 
we'll tell you. Write us anyway 
for complete catalogues of the 
Victor—$10 to $250—and Victor 
Records. Easy terms can be ar- 
ranged with your dealer if desired, 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
22d and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J, 
Distributars 


Ve ra 
ton ae) a 
AGENTS—$33.30 A WEEK 


Jack Wood did it! He writes—* Hurry » 
1 more — so} 





Bro f from 
finest steel. Nickel Plated all over. Po aes co low 
— to Speate See seneees by one man. Write at once, 

n'tdelay. Experience unnecessary, Sample free 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 2271 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHI0 


DAISY FLY KILLER #:" 


where at- 
tracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, 
clean. orn tal, 


convenient, cheap. 
LASTS ALL SEASON 





cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 








GOOD LIVE HUSTLING SALESMEN 


wanted in every county of Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb. Ohio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sel! Stark 
Trees and commercial orchards on libera! commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world wide reputation, best 
trees, best varieties, greatest assortment. Com- 
plete Stark Year Book outfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S Box 88, Louisiana, Mo. 


Song Writers -- Composers 


Send us your song lyrics. melodies or —_ 
songs. Immediate publication guaranteed i = 
sessing merit. We publish “Blue Bell and vo. 
big successes. The F. B. HAVILAND Pt BS ral 
153 West 37thStreet, - = New Tor 


— 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE ‘.:-'--» 


Write Today 
tor our Booklet. It tells how to learn to play any!® 
strument; Piano.Organ, Violin.Mandol 








in.Guitar.ee 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., Chicage, Ml 


10,000 pfor sons 

pV RECENTLY PAID 
Send me YOUR SONG POEMS for examination and ~ 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE, Dept, 99, Washin«ton.D-© 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED FLOWER POST CARDS 
| DQ vour name or town greetings in gold on Cc 

each.United States Art, 150 Nassau St. New York 
————————— lee 


Read the advertising pages. 
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Ernest’s Temperance Talks £ 
mh = 8 
It is a terrible thing, so some insist, to 
ibit the sale of liquors because it is 
slap 2! personal liberty. Personal lib- 
! What a choice morsel to munch 
wer! Personal liberty! Just as though 
jt were a crime to put a stop to de- 
jguchery. to crime, to insanity, to sorrow, 

to poverty, to tears and heart break! 

The Press of Cleveland, Ohio, in its 
May 5th issue telis what it means to stop 
the sale of liquor in even a small terri- 
tory—one county. The Press says that 
fhe grand jury that met in Painesville, 
g town of 7,000 people, for the first time 
io the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
was dismissed in twenty-five minutes be- 
cause there wasn’t a case to come before 



























it. 
What was the reason? That county 







h 

- went dry in the recent election! A ma- 

nd jority of the people got tired of personal 

ay liberty and put the brakes on good and 

ight. 

= on the days of the saloon the grand 
~ jory- always had thirty or forty cases 

4 up and the jails were full of criminals. 
. Now the jail is empty—a brand new jail, 





nicely equipped and no one to enjoy (?) 
it What a pity that personal liberty 
has been given such a death blow! 

If a man wants to sell booze to -his 
foolish fellows why not let him? If he 
wants to run a divorce factory why not 
let him? If he wants to furnish the in- 
entive, the hell-fire that wiil start mur- 
der in a man’s heart, that will make a 
man go home and abuse his faithful wife, 
that will cause him to take the money 
from his child’s bank and give it for 








































“wo drink, why not let him? Personal lib- 
on erty! What crimes are committed in 
Hue Mm thy name! 
= Scme day the people will take the same 
bh otf general stand against allowing a man to 
1S drink booze as it has taken against his 
from | carrying concealed weapons, against his 
= committing murder, against his stealing, 
fre Mm or doing other indecent and criminal 
HI deeds. 
Seay. The time is ripe to put a stop to the 
{iff whole liquor business, not only the sell- 
ss} ing and the drinking, but to the manufac- 
34g ‘ure of it. It is almost useless to pro- 
= hibit the drinking or the selling until we 
nn have stopped the manufacture of it. We 
‘ee will then have no more bootlegging, no 
more going away on a spree. 
ERS This liquor problem is not a moral one 
~ alone. It is an ecomemic one of gigantic 
sien proportions and every good citizen should 
be heartily in favor of any means to put 
an end to the nefarious traffic. 
S Po SSS000 a5] 
\ 
LB OOK REVIEW = 
=o ——oso a2) 
How to Grow One Hundred Bushels of 
‘Corn to the Acre on Worn Out Soils—W.C. 
— Smith. That's a long title to a small 
book, but the title gives the distinction 
ie between this book and other corn books. 
is @ lt covers the ground briefly from the soil 
“st to the finished product. But the main 
“ value in the book is its chapter devoted 
to telling how to grow corn on worn out 
- scils, and how to put such soils in con- 
$ dition to do it again and again. This 
nd chapter is worth the money to one who 
: owns a farm that has been farmed out. 
 & Price, $1.00. 
. Studies in Horse Breeding.—Carlson. 
: Over 250 pages devoted to the selection, 
" breeding breeds, care, feeding and phren- 
y ology of horses with a chapter on jacks 
¢ @ %d jennets. One chapter is devoted to 





lseases of the horse and treatment. Price 
$2.00. 

Heating and Ventilation— Hubbard. 
Over 20K) pages, fu'ly illustrated, devoted 
to the subjects indicated by the title of 
the book. Al! kinds of heating is treated. 
Perhaps this book is too technical for the 

yman, yet any one interested can get 
Many useful ideas from it. It is written 
Particularly for the mechanic and engi- 
heer. Price, $1.50. 
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Dusty Roads, | 


4 
8 By the time you reach 
: > ™ rb and light you’ll be 
on hot and tired and your 
throat dry with ?=:t and thirst. Hunt 
Up @ Soda rountain and treat yourself to 


A Glass or a Bottle of 

















Just as cooling as the bottom step in the spring 
house. You'll find it relieves fatigue too, 
and washes away all the dust and thirst as 

nothing else will. It touches the spot. 


Delicious-Refreshing-Wholesome 


Sc Everywhere 
Our #rcz Booklet 


“The Truth About Coca-Cola”’ tells all about Coca-Cola~what it is and 
why it is so delicious, wholesome and beneficial. It gives analyses 
made by scientists and chemists from coast to coast, proving its purity 
and wholesomeness. Your name and address on a postal will bring 


you this interesting booklet. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
3-T 
















Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 
SIX SHOTS IN $s] 8 
FOUR SECONDS 


Safe--Swift--Sure  fejcct ynmesiets son-ciorring 
ported DAMASCUS Barrel. Full length | rib gives I nstantancous t. Hinged breech block, all 
working parts cOvered up; snow and dirt cannot get in. olid steel wall always between 
shell and shooter. Taken down in ten seconds without tools. Black walnut stock, fine finish. 
Bore, gauge and drop of stock optional. No extra charge for any feature named, Sent with privilege 
of examination if desired. Don't buy until you have read our FREE ROOK describing this pump gun and our su- 
perb line of singles and doubles. Ask for it today. THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 418 Auburndale, Toledo, 0., U.S.A. 








fo: FREE 


CATALOGUE 




























A flavoring used the same as lemon or vanilla. 
By dissolving granulated sugar in water and 
adding Mapleine, a delicious syrup is made and 
a syrup better than maple. Mapleine is sold by 
grocers. If not send 35c for 2 oz. bottle and 
recipe book. Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wn. 





MAPLEINE 


=> [BVERT “10%, AND WHATTOINVENT and 
” - ot 











‘ HOW TO OBTAIN PATENTS” ex- 
plained FREE. Chester W. Brown, 


Patent Attorney, 912 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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Little Farmetf Joe. 
There is joy at the early eve 
For little farmer Joe, 
When spiders frail their meshes weave 
And pale primroses grow. 
The barefoot boy at school all day 
Has conned his lessons o’er 
And eager now he hastes away 
To find the sheep once more, 
And bring them from the pasture hills 
With tender lambs that stray: 
He hears the lonely whip-poor-wills 


aint a 2 
Farmer Joe 

While trudging on his way, 

He hears the frogs from marshes near 

Their voices harsh resound 
Then tinkle, tinkle, sweet and clear 

He knows the sheep are found, 

He calls them softly and with care 

Seeks everyone in place 
Then drives them forth as shepherd fair 

With laughing boyish face. 

He loves the tender lambkins well 

As frisking home they go 
There’s music in each tinkling bell 

For little farmer Joe: 

~—Ruth Raymond. 
¢ > + 
Hospitality. 

Aunt Jane is rustling with the pans, 
has washed the dishes, pails and cans, 
and hurries on to bake er pies, and set 
the bread where it will rise, and stir 
up a cake that it may bake while the 
fire is hot for the dinner pot. Aunt 
Jane is hot and her hair is rough but 
her cooking’s good, and her pie the stuff, 
so out from the city comes a crowd, to 
visit Aunt Jane, whom they love so 
loud, that they all talk at a time, and 
neither reason nor rhyme can be found 
in the babel of talk as they dine. There's 
. ary and Tom, and children three, and 
and Horace and Jennie, and little Maree 
and Orrin and Jessie. and Mabel and 
Maud, decked out in the style and the 
city’s gaud, and then there is our spin- 
ster Mehetabel. all come to see Jane so 
hospitable. They kiss Aunt Jane on 
her crimson face, and they invade every 
precinct on the place, and they tell her 
while their bosoms swell, that they’ve 
come out to stay a spell, and enjoy the 
air and the singing birds, and the ber- 
ries and cream and the cheese and curds 
and they find 
a let that is 
pleasant to do 
and Aunt 
Jane she finds 
work without 
hunting too, . 
but she dishes y 
out cream and 
chicken pie, 
and custards 
and cakes and 
meats that are 
high, and they 
eat and talk 
and rest and 








A Base Ball Match 


old home, until fall comes and then they 
ack, and Aunt Janes says, Are you go- 
ing back? I’ve enjoyed you so much, 
Aunt Jane says she, I’m going on with 
you for company. So Aunt Jane she 
goes, and she gathers a lot of her coun- 
try friends, all that can be got, and she 
takes them all to the city place, and she 
keeps them there with a gentle grace, 
until the cousins and aunts .and all, 
hand out a board bill for one and all, 
then Aunt Jane she counters the action 
fine, by a double bill for their summer 
time, but you betcher boots next year 
when it’s hot Aunt Jane won't be both- 
ered by that lot.—R. S. Miller. 
oe & 
A Progressive Reception. 

This is suitable for town or nearby 
country homes and will be found quite 
an amusing novelty. Its chief require- 
ments are four hostesses and a moon- 
light evening. 

Invitations should read suggestively: 
“Come let us be progressive,” designate 
the home at which guests will be received, 
and be signed by the four hostesses. 

Music, bright talk, devices for coupling 
the guests, and light refreshments are all 
the entertainment necessary. 

At home No. 1, the guests are cordially 
received by hostess No. 1, paired off for 
the serving of coffee or chocolate and 
oe and a little later led to home 
No. 2. 

Hostess No. 2 receives here, attends 
to the changing of partners, serves wafers, 
salad (preferably fruit or not) and fruit 
punch or sherbet, and leads the company 
to home No. 3. 

He.e hostess No. 3 does the honors, 
continuing the partner progression, and 
serving cakes and ices. 

The whole company then “nrogresses” 
to home No. 4 for—toothpicks.—Rena 
Nisewanger, Monona Co., Iowa. 

oe & & 
Kentuckian’s Names for His Horses. 

“Speaking of peculiar names for ani- 
mals,” said a traveling man, “I know a 
man who owns no less than twenty-five 
teams in connection with a large farm 
in the blue grass section, and he has 
fifty horses. He tries to name them all 
after prominent characters in the Bible. 
Several were mares, and with the second 
crop of colts he found himself in dire 
straits. He was not a churchgoer, in 
fact I don’t suppose he ever saw the 
inside of a church, and his knowledge of 
Biblical names was a trifle limited. 

“With his second crop of colts he turned 
to Shakespeare for his names. Finally, 
he sold several horses, but he still retains 
his twenty-five teams, and the neighbors 
have great sport over the curious com- 
bination of names. 

“*Ed,’ I heard him saying to his hired 
man one morning, ‘I wish you would 
hitch Moses up with King Lear and lead 
Nebuchadnezzar down for a new pair of 
shoes. Coming back, turn Falstaff out 
in tne lower pasture. He's getting pretty 
thin, and before you go you might give 
Solomon a feed.’ 

“At times he has Hamlet plodding along 
dusty roads beside Adam. Eve is often 
harnessed with Henry VIII. His neigh- 
bors have never been able to learn how 
he keeps all the names straight, but he 
evidently succeeds.” 

oe > 
Bill’s Bill. 

Bill had a bill board. Bill also had 
a board bill. Bill’s board bill bored Bill 
so much that he sold his bill board to 
pay his board bill, and then Bill’s board 
bill no longer bored Bill. 

¢ + ¢ 
A Vow. 

I don’t go much or 
have made ther . 
with the bor 


© 4 vows, for I 
ast, and they are 
vows—they were too 
all-fired goou iast. And so I'll make 
one vow toda _—i’ll simply try to do my 
best; that vow should help me on my 
way, for it embraces all the rest. I'll 
take the middle of the road and always 
do the best I can, and pack along my little 
load, and try to be a manly man. A man 
may end his journey here too poor to buy 





roam, but never a thought of their dear 








SE 
a decent shroud, and planted be Withoy: 
a tear of mourning from the w 
crowd; but when he’s in the ju 
scale he’ll come triumphant from the tag. 
no man has failed, no man can fail, why 
always, always does his best. And 

my pathway be obscure, and void of honor 
and applause, and though the lean wo 
of the moor to my cheap doorway neape 
draws, I'll keep a stout heart in » 
breast and follow up this simple play. 
I'll always do my very best, and try to ie 
a manly man.—Walt Mason. 
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Food Products. 

This is the gentle time of year, whep 
everything is very dear. The wheat has 
fallen far you know, but flour keeps yp 
as all may know, the reason why we 
cannot see, but feed men must lise we 
all agree, and then it really costs go 
much, to let the 
flour down a 
touch, and then 
to boost it up 
again, why it 
would take a lot 
of men to keep 
it whooping 
down and up, 
and up and 
down, so let us 
sup, upon our 
bread that’s ris- 


wk 
SSS 
en. high, until ————_— —4 
it’s crust 


~y the sky. Sin Bok Fane Buty ind Tie 
And crops are igh Dive From 1 
poor, the berry a Each ent 
beds are frozen ™%* Five % 
white, no berries red will gladden eye 
that sought to see, the gentle, red’ning 
strawberry. And apple trees were in 
full bloom, and cherries too, and peach 
and plum, and oh, dear me, what shall 
we do to substitute for berries too? We've 
eaten rice fixed up for meat, we've 
chawed down peanut shells for wheat, 
we've used glucose on pancakes fried, 
instead of maple, and beside, we'll have 
to sell our harness straps, and _ boots, 
and shoes, and other traps, to make up 
into gelatin, that we may have preserves 
again.—R. S. Miller. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 


“T can’t keep the visitors from coming 
up,” said- the office boy, dejectedly. “When 
I say you're out, they don’t believe me. 
They say they must see you.” 

“Well,” said the editor, “just tell them 
that’s what they all say. I don’t car 
if you check them, but I must have 
quietness.” 

That afternoon there called at the office 
a lady with hard features and an ack 
expression. She wanted to see the edi 
tor, and the boy assured her that it was 
impossible. : 

“But I must see him!” she protested, 
“I’m his wife!” 

“That’s what they all say,” replied the 
boy. 

That was why 
wanted there. 

- & & 


A fellow was looking over a_ hedge, 
watching a maiden milking a cow in an 
open field, when suddenly he spied & 
young and excited bull, with his head 
lowered and tail cocked high in the air, 
rushing madly nant her. The fellow 
called out to her of the approaching 
danger, but she just glanced at the bull 
and then went on milking, calmly. 

Still the infuriated animal rushed tow- 
ard the dauntless maiden, and then when 
it was almost upon her, it stopped dead 
short, gave a loud bellow, and galloped 
away again to the farther side of t 
meadow. ’ 

The man now ventured to ask the gitl 
nw she knew the bull would not touch 
e 








there is a new boy 


r. 
‘Oh,” was the gentle reply, “this cow's 
his mother-in-law.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


One cannot express their thanks ia 
the right way for all the helpful things 
they learn each month from so well 
lished and clean magazine. May success 
be yours always.—Mrs. James McAlpen, 
Mesa Co., Colo. 
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MEREDITH’S SURPRISE 
BIRTHDAY BOX 


Fifty Beautiful Birthday, Greeting and Art Cards 





MEREDITHS SURPRISC: 
BIRTHDAY BOX 


BCAUTICUL- INPORTED + ~ EnB0SSED-~ 
BIRTHDAY-GRECTING. “94 T=PosT- CARD 








This Unique Collection Yours for a Favor 


Box. If you don’t like it we will cheerfully take it back—but we know that you cannot find its duplicate anywhere. We buy cards by the 
million. We know how to buy, when to buy, whereto buy aud sometimes we buy the entire stock of a manufacturer's product. So you 
cannot duplicate some of these cards anywhere-— because we have all of them. 
VERY LATEST designs. Most exquisite colorings. Every card worth framing. These cards are not taken from any one manufacturer's stock. 
They are chosen from the very finest eards made by dozens of manufacturers and importers. Some of the cards in this collection are finished ig 
twelve or fifteen colors, Every color on a card means an added cost of manufacture, Each card in itself is the work of an artist and the plates 


No Two Cards Alike No Two Boxes Alike 


THERE NEVER was a time when everybody used souvenir cards as they do right now. This habit is universal. 
or 80 ago any old kind of a colored card answered the purpose—but not now, Everybody wants nice high grade, delicate colored and nicely design- 
gicards. In other words, people are looking for quality in post cards now, You get quality as well as quantity when you receive one of Meredith's 
Surprise Birthday Boxes. Everybody has a birthday some time during the year. Don't you like to be remembered by your friendson your birth- 
day? Why not make some of vour friends happy by remembering them with some of these ‘‘quality” cards taken from Meredith's Surprise Birth- 
ad Box or else make someone glad by sending them one of the entire collections of beautiful cards contained in Meredith's Surprise Birthday 


T® COLLECTION of Birthday, Art and Greéting Cards is the finest collection we canget togetber and we call it Meredith's Surprise Birthday 





These Ten Birthday and Art Post Cards Almost For The Asking 


ALL YOU have to do to earn one of Mere- 
dith’s Surprise Birthday Boxes is to send me 
seven 10c trial subscriptions to Successful Farm- 
ing. This is surely a wonderful offer. This is 
the first time I have ever offered Meredith's 
Surprise Birthday Box for such alittle effort. 
Show this copy of Successful Farming to your 
friends who do not now read it, ask them to look 
it over then ask each one of them togive you 100 
for a six months’ trial subscription so that they 
may find out what Successful Farming really is. 
Then send the amount which they give you to 
me and I will send them Successful Farming for 
six months on trial. 


MY REMARKABLE OFFER 


— THIS IS a remarkable offer; but in order to 
make the easiest proposition for you possible, I 
will agree to send you for only 6c in stamps, ten 
sample Birthday and Greeting Cards similar to 
thoge illustrate, ‘*: the left hand corner of this 
j page. You may “se to your friends and 

as | you may tell them W@%& ‘ey subscribe for 
? Successful Farming on. jill send them 
each ten beautiful Birthday: freeting Cards 

similar to these which I send1. .0u. They may 

sam not be exactly the samecards bi “they will be the 
BETToS ty and fully as nice and they will not be disappointed in either the pagér or the cards. 
bas ERCUT out this coupon right away and send it tome with 6cin stamps so you can get 
y at once and earn this Beautiful Surprise Birthday Box of 60 superb Birthday and Greeting 
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Meredith’s Surprise Birthday Box — 








E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed 6c fm stamps 


for which send me ten sample Birthday and 
Greeting Cards at on-e. I agree to show 


- Successful Farming and these cards to seven 


of my friends and do my level best to secure 
a club of subscribers and earn the Surprise 
Birthday Box. It is my understanding thut 
these cards belong to me whether I get upa 
club or not but I am sending for them for the 
purpose of using them as samples to aid me 
in securing sut scriptions fur you. I promise 
to do my best. 


My name is ... 


My address is... 


This ‘offer is not good outside of the United 
States and will be paid no attention to unless 
accompanied by 6c in stamps. 














E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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The 25-horsepower 
Overland as shown in 
picture costs $1,000. 
The wheel base is 102 
inches. Same car with 
single rumble seat costs 
$1,060; with double 
rumble seat, $1,075; with 
complete toy tonneau, 


Popular Car 


World 





Over 20,000 people will this year buy Overlands—the simple, 
trouble-proof, economical cars—the best value ever given. 


There are many able men making automobiles, and 
there are many kinds of pretty good cars. 

But one of these cars—the Overland—has come to 
lead all the rest. In but little more than two years—in 
spite of all competition—it has become the most popular 
car in existence. 

Such a car, as you know, must be a remarkable car. 
It is a car which you should investigate. 


Simple—Economical 





The Overland has fewer parts than any other automo- 
bile. Many experts have worked on it to remove the 
complexities—to make the car trouble-proof. 

Wherever possible, they made one part to take the 
place of many. They have made a car which almost 
cares for itself. Many a man has run it thousands of 
miles without even cleaning a spark plug. 

They devised the pedal control. One goes forward or 
backward, fast or slow, by simply pushing pedals. It is 
so simple, so natural that a child can master the car in 
ten minutes. A young woman is now driving one of 
these cars from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They have made a car which always keeps going, re- 
gardless of roads or weather. A car which has run 28 
miles on one gallon of gasoline. A car which has been 
operated over thousands of miles at a cost of 3-4 cent 
per mile. 


Some of Its Users 





Overlands have been used for a year and a halfin the 
U. S. Mail service. Their daily trips are from 60 to 75 
miles. These cars have never missed a trip—never delay- 
ed the mails fora moment. Yet at times they have run 
when the snow was so deep that all other traffic was 
stopped. 

Numerous large concerns are supplying Overlands to 
their country salesmen. Among them are the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co. and the Altman & Taylor Ma- 
chine Co. 

One ranch in Texas has lately bought 15 Overlands 
for the use of their cowboys. It is found that 15 men in 
Overlands can do more than 50 men on horses. 

The Overland is selected for all of these uses because 
any man can always keep it going. 


[88] 


The Greatest Value 


No other maker begins to give what the Overland gives 
for the money. One reason is our enormous production. 
We often turn out 140 cars per day. 

Another reason is our extensive use of moden auto- 
matic machinery. Over $3,000,000 has been invested to 
make Overland cars economically. 

Every part, by some special machine, is made in the 
most economical way. Many are made at a tenth of the 
usual cost. Yet they are made with exactness such 4s 
hand work never gives. 

In these ways and others we have cut the cost of Over- 
lands 20 per cent within the past year alone. 


Note the Result 


Weare now selling a 25-horsepower Overland for $1,000 
The wheel base is 102 inches, the power is sufficient for 
any road or hill, the possible speed is 50 miles an hour. 

We are selling a 40-horsepower Overland, with single 
rumble seat, for $1,250. The wheel base is 112 inches. 
Other styles for $1,275, $1,400 and $1,500. 

There are thousands of men—some of them right 
around you—who know that the Overland is the most 
desirable car that was ever created. If you will send us 
this coupon we will tell you all of the reasons, and send 
pictures of all ofthe cars. Send it now, before you forget it 


We have dealers in 800 towns. 











The Willys-Overland Co. J82 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
Please send me the catalog free. 











































